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PREFAOE. 


HE essays comprised in this volume were 

originally discourses delivered to successive 
congregations under the author’s pastoral charge. 
They affect no exegetical merit: they lay claim 
to no startling originality. Prepared for the use 
of the young of his cure, and written in the midst 
of other and engrossing cares, they embody the 
results of the writer’s reading and experience - 
alike. If in their present form, which is but 
slightly changed from that of their delivery from 
the pulpit, they shall win the attention of the 
young to the Christian ethics of this wonderful ~ 
book of Inspiration, the object of the writer will 
be attained. 
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To know wisdom and instruction; to perceive 
the words of understanding ; to receive the in- 
struction of wisdom, Justice, and judgment, and 
equity » to give subtilty to the simple—to the 
young man knowledge and discretion. 

A wise man will hear, and will increase learn- 
ings and aman of understanding shalt attain 
unto wise counsels, to understand a proverb and 
the interpretation, —the words of the wise, and 
thetr dark sayings.—t. 2-6. 
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VERY nation has its “golden age,” when its 
splendor reached the highest point and its 
pride was satisfied. Our old men point us to the 
earlier days of the republic ; and vainly wish that 
the tide of modern degeneracy might be stayed 
by the barriers of public and private virtue, as 
in the first age of our institutions. England’s 
poets and essayists tell us in glowing words of 
the days of their virgin Queen, Elisabeth, when 
courtly manners and literary wealth ;—when 
lavish splendor and knightly daring ;—when 
bravery in men and gentleness in women, made 
of newly-reformed England the admiration of 
the age. France, though by no means forgetful 
of her later, Napoleonic glory, boasts still of her 
earlier renown in the days of Louis XIV., when 
martial valor gained its highest meed of praise 


and foreign conquests ministered to home magni- 
(11) 
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ficence. Spain, now so fallen, has many a 
chronicle and legend of her world-wide sway, 
when her Charles the Fifth ruled well nigh two 
continents, and her galleons and argosies bore 
from the newly-discovered treasure-house of the 
West the means for maintaining her mastery 
over the East. Rome, powerless now save in 
her spiritual usurpation, points with index-finger 
to her Augustan age for unrivalled splendor and 
universal rule. Greece, from a lower depth of 
degradation, looks back to Salamis and Thermo- 
pyle. Egypt wearies not of the mention of her 
Ptolemies, patrons of literature and art; and 


Islamites recount with never-failing interest the . 


legends of their faith’s first years. 

It is with no less pride that the Hebrews point 
us to the days of Solomon as the golden age of 
their national history. David’s protracted and 
successful wars had conquered peace ; and the 
tramp of the heavy armed phalanx of footmen, or 
the rattling of the chariot of war over the flinty 
highway or down the sides of Olivet, had given 
place to the slow footfalls of the caravan and the 
hum and clatter of peaceful trade. Halcyon days 
had come to Israel. All over the land arose the 
sounds of activity. Far up at the North, Lebanon 


zh 
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was yielding her cedars for the palace-home of 
the monarch and the temple of his God ; and 
the ringing echoes of the axe-stroke, and the 
dull, heavy sound of the falling forests told of a 
power which, coupled with taste, was sufficient 
to rear monuments of art as well as works of 
public utility. Away in distant Edom, from the 
shores of the memorable Red Sea, Israel’s navies 
set sail for the gold-land, and brought back from 
Ophir stores of inexhaustible wealth. Winding 
over the desert paths and threading the narrow 
defiles of the South, came the long trains of 
camels with their bales of merchandise and costly 
spices, their treasures of gold and gems. Silver 
became as stones in Jerusalem, and the stately 
cedars as the sycamores for abundance, while 
nard and aloes, the sandal wood and almug 
trees, the ivory and the. Tyrian dye, in their abun- 
dance, all attested the surpassing riches of this 
royal merchant of Jerusalem ; and the presence 
of new forms of animal life, on which the people 
of Palestine looked with wondering gaze,—the 
shining peacocks and the chattering apes,—told 
of his love of natural science as well as his fond- 
ness for display. 

Nor was the proud city of David the sole wit- 
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ness of Solomon’s magnificence and power. 
Stretching far into the desert was Tadmor, the 
City of Palms. Even nature’s sterility vanished 
before the might and wisdom of the wise king of 
Israel, and column and obelisk, temple and 
palace rose as by magic far away from civilization, 
making of the wilderness an habitable place and 
causing the desert to blossom as the rose. 
Store cities and fenced cities, the marts for a 
traffic reaching from the nomadic tribes‘of the far 
East to the western limits of the then known 
world, and the lofty frontier towers where were 
stored the targets and shields of beaten gold; 
the summer palace crowning the summit of 
Lebanon, and the stately gardens at Etham, 
brought before the provincial, as well as the 
metropolitan mind, the magnificence of the king, 
and spread far. and wide, over all the earth in 
fact, the fame of the wisdom and glory of Solomon. 

Still it was at the nation’s capital that the 
monarch’s love of splendor found its fullest 
exercise. For seven long years were laid, one by 
one, the Cyclopean foundation-stones on which 
arose the Holy Place of Israel, shining with gold, 

“Like some tall palm, the noiseless fabric 
grew,” dazzling the eyes of those who climbed 
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the encircling ridge of Olivet to see its splen- 
dor, and attesting by its lavish adornment the 
nation’s wealth and the monarch’s piety. On 
the heights of Zion was the palace of Solomon, 
thirteen years in building, and filled with all that 
could minister to taste or claim the wonder of 
beholders. Here we may suppose the words of 
the wise and their dark sayings which have come 
down to us in proverbs were penned, as the mind 
and hand of the royal teacher were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. 


We can picture him at his work, in the cool / 


shadows of his study, where, amidst the spreading . 
pomegranates and from under the clambering 
roses of Sharon of the inner court, light lattice- 
work admitted the softened sunlight and invited 
the fragrant gales from over the hills which stood 
about Jerusalem. Rolls of parchment or papyrus 
are scattered against the cedar wainscoting or 
lie carelessly thrown upon the tessellated floor. 
There were the Psalms of David, the royal singer 
of Israel. There were the books of Moses, the 
man of God. There were the chronicles of 
Israel from that starting point of human progress 
-when, at the call of Jehovah, Abraham left his 
’ childhood’s home for the service of God, down to 
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the record of the last crowning glories of his own 
career. There were the annals of the world’s 
first days, the story of creation, the chapters of 
antediluvian history, the pictures of the earth 
when fresh from its Maker’s hands. And there, 
too, ranged beside him and resplendant with 
their blazonry of gold, were the words of the 
wise whence he drew that vast, encyclopedic 
knowledge which had already made for the 
wisdom of Solomon a world-wide fame. Here 
were the songs, numbering upwards of a thou- 
sand, he had written, and among them that 
“Song of Songs,” making the pure though pas- 
sionate love of his own youth, the “ parable of 
the soul’s affections” for the One altogether 
lovely. Here were the records of those wise 
decisions given in the Hall of Judgment from the 
lion-guarded throne of ivory and gold. Here, 
too, were the three thousand proverbs, original or 
selected, the monarch had himself committed to 
the parchments and arranged for future use. 
Treatises on natural science, minute descriptions 
of plants from the stately cedar of Lebanon to the 
‘‘hyssop that springeth out of the wall,” and de- 
scriptions “‘also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes,” were here at hand. Re- 
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clining on his couch, with waiting slaves to bring 
him rolls for reference, and those who held the pens 
of ready writers to take down the words of wisdom 
falling from his lips, we may almost see the royal 
author as he uttered the dark sayings and striking 
apothegms, wiser than the words of ‘“‘ Ethan the 
Ezrahite, and Herman, and Chalcol, and Darda, 
the sons of Mahol.” From this home of luxury 
went forth those mighty words which, inspired 
as they were of God, have become the heritage 
of youth and age alike for all time. They speak 
to the young man and the maiden, and they for- 
get not the old men and children. By them 
kings may reign and princes decree justice. 
They are words fitly spoken, acceptable words, 
words of truth and soberness. Divine sentences 
are they from the lips of the king. sa 
We have all seen a tree, grown up in stately 
splendor, on reaching its maturity turn sere and 
yellow in its leaves and die fruitless ere a green 
old age has been attained. A worm at the heart 
has eaten out its life, and the topmost boughs 
have sickened, and the discolored leaves have 
drooped and fallen, and limb after limb has 
shrivelled up, till at length naught but the dead 
' 2 
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dry stick has been left, mocking the promise of 
its earlier fruitfulness. 

So it was with Solomon. Prayer and purity 
marked his youth, and God gave him riches, 
honor, wisdom, joy. Profligacy and apostacy 
were the characteristics of his later years, and 
shame, defeat, and misery were his recompense. 
That splendid temple which had been consecrated 
as a shrine for the Eternal God, who dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, was well-nigh 
deserted, and idol shrines in high places saw the 
wise king of Israel bowing before their abomina- 
tions. The noble litanies of priestly invocation 
and the choral song of praise before the altar of 
Jehovah were hushed, and Zion’s ways did mourn, 
for none came to her solemn feasts. Forms of 
ritual not only idolatrous but cruel, dark, impure, 
found votaries on every side, and Moloch, Chemosh 
and Ashtaroth received the honor which was 
Jehovah’s right. God insulted thus in His holy 
habitation, withdrew for atime His prospering care 
from the land. Egypt then became hostile, and, 
from desert retreats and mountain fastnesses, 
hordes of fierce marauders worried the last sad 
years of the peaceful king. Ingratitude and rebel- 
lion raised their heads about him. The stores of 
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wealth, which a God of bounty had poured in 
upon the land were emptied out, and the smiles 
and songs of a prosperous people, rejoicing fn 
their riches, and proud of their national glory, 
were exchanged for curses loud and deep as 
exaction after exaction despoiled them of their 
means of support to minister to the lust and ex- 
travagance of their king. 

It was a sad change,—this whelming tide of 
sorrow coming in upon a devoted land. Israel, 
so lately the mistress of surrounding nations, 
became, in the lapse of a score of years, a tribu- 
tary and a bond-servant, an object of mockery 
to neighboring powers and the miserable victim 
of intestine strife. 

Such was the swift result of the monarch’s 
idolatry and lust. David, from his death-bed, 
had uttered a warning to his son: ‘‘Be thou 
strong, therefore, and show thyself a man; and 
keep the charge of the Lorp thy God, to walk in. 
His ways, to keep His statutes, and His com- 
mandments and His judgments, and His testi- 
monies, as it is written in the law of Moses, that 
thou mayest prosper in all that thou doest, and 
whithersoever thou turnest thyself.” God Him- 
self, at the outset of his reign, had placed before 
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the king the escapeless consequences of a lapse 
into idolatry. ‘‘ But if ye turn away, and forsake 
My statutes and commandments, which I have 
set before you, and shall go and serve other 
gods, and worship them ; then will I pluck them 
up by the roots out of My land which I have 
given them ; and this house, which I have sanc- 
tified for My name, will I cast out of My sight, 
and will make it to be a proverb and a byword 
among all nations.” Not ignorantly but wilfully 
did Solomon fall. Partly from a politic wish to 
ingratiate himself with the nations round about 
him, but more, we fear, from that awful satiety 
of lust, ever craving the stimulus of change, he 
gave himself to “‘ strange women,” and the fasci- 
nations of the harem led to the worship of strange 
gods. And clouds gathered in upon the king's 
last years, the clouds of God’s fierce anger. 

But Godis merciful. Judging from the evidence 
afforded by the Book of Ecclesiastes, we may 
believe that though the noontide sun of Solo- 
mon’s goodness and glory suffered eclipse, yet in 
the evening time there was light. Wearied with 
sinful pleasures and repentant for his fearful falls, 
the clouds lifted at last and the glad sunshine of 
God’s love and favor gladdened Solomon’s last 
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days. He had tried the world and found it vanity. 
He had sought happiness in the gratification of 
sensual tastes and appetites, and after unblushing 
excesses he awoke to a consciousness of his wal- 
lowing in the mire. His sad and dearly-bought 
experience is summed up in that confession of 
wretchedness, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
To gratify his lusts he had forsaken his God; he 
had sacrificed his self-respect ; he had alienated 
his people’s love; and after exhausting every 
resource which perverted intellect, or abundant 
wealth, or voluptuous taste could suggest, his 
heart’s cry is, Vanity—vanity—all is vanity. it 

It is in consequence of this very experience 
that Solomon has been chosen of God to teach 
us by his proverbs the way of life. The choice 
of the weary voluptuary and the wretched apos- 
tate as the mouth-piece of the Holy Ghost startles 
us at first thought, and seems almost a mistake. 
But God, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, 
has bidden one who drained the cup of earthly 
pleasure to bear testimony of the bitterness of 
its dregs. When the preacher, in his years of 
repentance, delineated the eager search of all 
men for repentance, and the disappointment 
they so speedily attained, his was the wisdom of 
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experience. He had climbed the heights of 
human prosperity, and all the varied pleasures of 
wealth and learning, power and pomp he well 
knew. And so when God would imprint on the 
mind the unwelcome lesson that sinful pleasures 
are barbed arrows, ever rankling in the inmost 
soul, He makes use of Solomon as His witness 
and teacher, and the lesson comes home to the 
heart from the lips of the repentant king. Had 
the teaching come to us from the man of pure 
life and blameless morals, our sin-loving hearts 
might have urged in reply tnat sucn an one knew 
but one side of the question. But this cannot be 
said of Solomon. The lessons of morality he 
teaches, the warning words he utters, are im- 
pressive from the very fact that they come to us 
from the lips of a sated and repentant voluptuary, 
and the answer to those who would affect to 
despise or question the teaching for the teacher’s 
guilt, is this: that not a word of Solomon’s 
writings can be found to excuse or palliate 
Solomon’s sins, but, instead, each one bears its 
testimony of hopeless condemnation against 
those very excesses which poisoned Solomon’s 
life. 

If we adopt the opinion of the Rabbinical 
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writers, we may assign the composition of the 
Song of Songs to the period of Solomon’s youth; 
the Proverbs, giving the philosophy of practical 
life, to his mature manhood ; and the Ecclesiastes, 
with its mingled confessions and warnings, to | 
the last years of his life.) From the “three 
thousand proverbs,” which embodied that ‘ex- 
ceeding much” wisdom and understanding, given 
to Solomon by God, we have those, which ‘‘it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost” to transmit to 
us. They were suited, not only to the simplicity 
of the early ages; but from their conciseness of 
style and weight of practical thought, they 
become a possession for all time, a treasure 
house of ethical wisdom. When books were 
rare, and the parchment or papyrus rolls were 
only in the hands of the favored few, short 
aphorisms and sententious maxims, expressed in 
poetical numbers, would pass from mouth to 
mouth, and as ‘‘household words” and phrases 
of every-day life, would influence the body of the 
people far more than labored arguments or 
methodical discourse. And still the witty 
sentence, pointed and abrupt, stinging with its 
truthfulness, and clinging to the memory with- 
out the effort to retain it, embodies the teaching 
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of experience and enshrines the legacies of the 
past. The proverb thus arresting attention by 
the sparkle of its wit, coupled with the acuteness 
of its wisdom, became “‘as goads and _ nails 
fastened by the master of assemblies.” ‘As 
apples of gold in pictures (network) of silver,” 
are these words of the wise man treasured up for 
our instruction, and coming to us with the 
sanction of the Holy Ghost ; and the student of 
this portion of the Word of God will find it to be, 
as the Fathers of the Church loved to style it, a 
store-house of that “‘ wisdom which is the sum of 
all virtues, drawn from the exhaustless know- 
ledge of God.” 

In point of style, the Book of Proverbs is 
marked by those characteristics which distinguish 
the poetry of the Hebrews from their prose 
writings. Of these the most obvious and im- 
portant is the verse consisting of two brief and 
symmetrically constructed members; in fact, a 
distich, bearing a relation or correspondence to 
each other, either in thought or form, or often 
in both. This resemblance has been styled 
parallelism, and under this general term are 
comprised three classes; the cognate, the 
antithetic, and the synthetic. In the cognate, 
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or, as Bishop Lowth expresses it, the synono- 
mous parallelism, the same thought is repeated 
in each clause of the sentence in different but 
equivalent terms. The following extract from 
the first chapter of the Proverbs is an illustration 
of this style of parallelism: 


Because I-called, and-ye-refused ; 
I-stretched—out my-hand, and-no-one regarded ; 
But—ye-have-defeated all my—counsel ; 
And-would-not incline to-my-reproof : 
T also will-laugh at-your-calamity ; 
I-will-mock when—what—you-feared cometh ; 
When-what—you-feared cometh like-a—devastation ; 
And-your-calamity advanceth like-a-tempest ; 
When-distress and-anguish come upon—you ; 
Then ¢hall-they—call-upon-me, but—I-will-not-answer ; 
They-shall-seek-me-early, but-they—shall-not find-me ; 
Because they—hated knowledge ; 
And-did—not-—choose the-fear of-Jehovah ; 
Did-not incline to-my-counsel ; 
Contemptuously-rejected all my-reproof ; 
Therefore-shall-they-eat of-the-fruit.of-their—ways ; 
And-shall-be-satiated with-their-own-devices. 
For the-defection of-the-simple shall-slay-them ; 
And-the-security of-fools shall—-destroy them.! 

Prov. i. 24-32. 


In the cognate parallelism, the second line is 
but a repetition in a slightly varied form of the 
idea expressed in the first. In the antithetic 


1 Lowth’s Isaiah, Preliminary Dissertation. 8vo, London, 
1848. p. viii., ix. 
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parallelism, there is an apposition of terms and 
sentiments, the second line furnishing an antithe- 


sis in expression or sense. 


A wise son rejoiceth his father ; 
But a foolish son is the grief of his mother. 
Prov. x. 1. 


The memory of the just is a blessing ; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. ; 
Prov. x. 7. 


The antithetic parallelism thus serves to mark 
the broad distinctions between right and wrong, 
while the cognate parallelism assumes the more 
difficult and more critical function of discriminat- 
ing between degrees of goodness or truth, on 
the one hand, and of evil or falsehood on the 
other. In the synthetic or constructive paral- 
lelism, the thought in the first member of the 
sentence is developed in succeeding clauses, and 
enforced by accessory ideas and modifications. 
Many elegant examples of this parallelism occur 
in the thirtieth chapter of the Proverbs, and the 
following citation from an earlier portion of the 
book, clearly illustrates the nature of construc- 
tive parallels. 


1 Lowth’s Isaiah, Preliminary Dissertation. p. xiii, 
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These six things Jehovah hateth ; 

And seven are the abomination of his soul ; 

Lofty eyes, and a lying tongue ; 

And hands shedding innocent blood. 

A heart fabricating wicked thoughts ; 

Feet hastily running to mischief ; 

A false witness breathing out lies ; 

And the sower of strife between brethren,! 
Prov. vi. 16-19. 


Independently of marked differences in the 
style and mode of composition, noticeable in 
different portions of the book, there are found, 
from time to time, different titles or headings, 
marking the several sections into which the 
Proverbs are naturally divided. Following the 
general title contained in the first seven verses. 
of the opening chapter, there are three main 
divisions with two appendices. The first section, 
comprising nine chapters, is a proem or introduc- 
tion to the whole book, written in the highest 
style of Hebrew poetry, and adorned with apt 
and striking illustrations. In these chapters 
occurs the call of heavenly wisdom to the young, 
affording the most perfect example of personifi- 
cation to be found in the word of God, and 
grouping with indescribable grace and majesty 


1 Bishop Lowth. p. xvii. 
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the invitations, pleadings, and allurements to 
virtue, falling from the lips of the Son of God. 

With the beginning of the tenth chapter, under 
the title ‘‘The Proverbs of Solomon,” we have 
another section, consisting of three divisions, the 
first, (chap. x. I1.—xxii. 16), a collection of 
single proverbs and pithy detached sentences 
of moral teaching and worldly prudence; the 
second (chap. xxii. 17—xxiv. 21), a more con- 
nected poem, inferior in elegance and sublimity 
to the first division of the book, and mingling 
proverbs of righteousness and prudence ; and the 
third, (chap. xxv.—xxix), in which we have a 
collection of Solomon’s proverbs in single sen- 
tences, which the “men of Hezekiah,” the royal 
scribes of that pious king, copied out. ‘The 
words of Agur,” in the thirtieth chapter, a 
collection of partly proverbial and partly enig- 
matical sayings, forms the first appendix. The 
second contains the words of King Lemuel, 
and an alphabetical acrostic in praise of a 
virtuous woman, in the thirty-first chapter, and 
completes the book as it stands in the sacred 
canon. 

The first portion of the book is chiefly confined 
to the conduct of early life. It is the book of 
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instruction for the guidance of the young in the 
paths of uprightness and virtue. All the most 
formidable dangers to which this season of life is 
exposed, and the sins which most easily beset it, 
are depicted with the skill of a master-hand. 
We find the progress and issue of vicious courses 
exhibited under a variety of striking metaphors, 
while all the attractions of style and graces of 
eloquence in appeals, expostulations, in argu- 
ments and allegory, are lavished to allure the 
youthful mind to virtue, and to fix it in the tear 
and love of God. 

In the second part we find maxims and 
counsels suited to maturity. In place of the rich 
ornaments of fancy so abundant in the earlier 
portion of the book, we have the terseness and 
brevity suited to the mature and reflective mind. 
Every thought, though carefully polished, is as 
compressed as possible, and the rules of a life- 
time, and precepts upon subjects the most mo- 
mentous, are concentrated into the narrowest 
possible compass. The former portion appeals 
to the imagination of the young and impressible 
heart ; the latter to the judgment of calmer years. 
The one exhibits the fervor of poetry ; the other 
the rarer art of conciseness; and each alie 
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serves to quicken the moral sense, and dissuade 
from every species of sin. 

It was not for nearly three centuries that the 
third portion of the book received its present 
form, under the editorship of the scribes of 
Hezekiah’s court. Guided by the Spirit of 
Inspiration, these writers seem to have culled 
from various collections or volumes of Proverbs 
then current in the land, those penned by the 
royal preacher of Jerusalem. 

The whole book gives us an insight into the 
minuteness of our obligations as Christians. It 
teaches us that there is not a temper, a look, a 
word, a movement, the most important action of 
life, or the least relative duty of life, in which we 
may not either adorn or dishonor our profession 
of fealty to our Lord. While other portions of the 
Sacred Writings teach us of the glory of our high 
calling, this book will instruct us how we may 
walk worthy of it. With all its human wisdom 
and brilliant wit, it leads us directly to the Cross 
of Christ, by revealing our short comings in view 
of the requirements of holiness. If not a rule of 
faith, it is certainly a rule of conduct. Its lesson 
to each and to all is, ‘The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of knowledge.” 
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Dhere is treasure to be desired, inthe dwelling 
of the wise.—xai. 20. 

My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother: for they 
shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, 
and chains about thy neck.—t. 8, 9. 

My son, forget not my law, but let thine 
heart keep my commandments: for length of 
days, and long life, and peace, shall they add 
Zo thee. Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: 
bind them about thy neck, write them upon the 
table of thine heart: so shalt thou find favor 
and good understanding tn the sight of God and 
man.—tt?. 7-L. 

My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother, bind them 
continually upon thine heart, and tie them about 
thy neck. When thou goest, tt shalt lead thee; 
when thou steepest, tt shall keep thee; ana 
when thou awakest, tt shall talk with thee.—vé. 
20-22. 

The eye that mocketh at his father, and de- 
spiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the val- 
ley shall pick tt out, and the young eagles shale 


ead t¢.—_«rxvx. 17. 


I. 


NE simple Saxon word has talismanic power 
overevery heart. That wordis “home.” Itis 

a word of clinging memories and clustering hopes. 
Its echo makes us young again, and the old man 
dreams that he is a child once more, sporting at 
his father’s threshold, or kneeling by his mother’s 
side. Its whispered mention, as young, trustful 
hearts draw closer, feeds love’s pure flame, and 
incites to earnest striving to secure home bless- 
ings. It is God’s great antidote to the curse of 
labor. It is one of the few privileges of man’s 
primal innocence which have escaped the conse- 
quences of the fall. It sweetens toil. Like the 
philosopher’s stone, it transmutes our very sorrows 
into golden joys. It is the traveller's solace, the 
wanderer’s hope, the soldier’s dream, the nation’s 
battle-cry. We bear with us through life the 


richly colored pictures of its happy scenes. Our 
(35) 
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inner chambers of imagery, where memory wields 
the pencil and unveils the else-forgotten past, are 
all hung round with its familiar faces and its well- 
remembered incidents of joy. The trees that 
shaded our distant birth-place; the far-off hills 
our young eyes first gazed upon; the fields 
through which we strayed in childhood; the 
dingy little window-panes through which we first 
looked out upon the world; and, more than all, 
a mother’s beaming smile,a father’s care and 
love, a brother’s guiding hand, a sister’s womanly 
grace,—ah ! how do these bright prismatic colors 
of our home memories, like the streaming sunlight 
through cathedral painted windows, mellow with 
rich light and radiance our buried hopes and 
chilling sorrows in after years of strife and suffer- 
ing! Forms and faces, dear to the scenes of 
infancy, visit us like ministering angels in the 
dark nights of disappointment and woe, and the 
rustling of their spirit-pinions soothes and calms 
us in the fever of our grief. Gleams of sunlight, 
such as streamed through the casements of our 
humble homes, or lighted up the greensward 
where we roamed, or danced so merrily on the 
brook, where plashed the rippling waters we 
were wont to ford in our younger, happier days, 
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come back oft-times in later years with memories 
of home and early happiness to chase away the 
dark clouds of adversity and gild anew our soiled 
and shattered hopes. 

That which fills our dreams with well-remem- 
bered faces, and stores our memory with its 
purest recollections, cannot but exert a telling 
influence on all our after life. We find it to be 
so. The life, the lessons, the loves, the pleasures, 
the duties of home form and mould our later years 
on earth, and shape own destinies in eternity. 
In this order and arrangement we will consider 
the Proverbs of home-life. We shall find these 
precepts of the wise man ornaments of grace for 
the brows, chains of love about our necks, ‘and 
precious talismans, teaching us to bind our “‘trea- 
sure in the house” close and closer to our hearts. 

The earth is full of sympathies and relationship 
binding that together which else would stand 
apart in selfish isolation. In all the innumer- 
able forms of existence, none, whether the 
mightiest or the meanest, is without its fellow. 
The very beasts of the forest herd together, and 
the cruel birds of prey are loving to their mates 
and young. The flocks feed side by side on the 
daintily-carpeted hillside. The very insects go 
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forth in tribes, and clans, and families, and the 
nestling songsters of the woods, sing to each 
other of love. Is man to be isolated where all 
things else are bound and cemented in ties of 
blood and preference? No! the first dawnings 
of consciousness reveal a mother’s eye beaming 
in anxious love upon the helpless babe. The 
earliest gleams of intelligence acquaint us with 
the father’s smile, the brother’s greeting, and the 
sister's kiss. God claims it as among His prero- 
gatives that He setteth the solitary in families, 
and the provision of love and interest which 
attends the birth of a child attests both His wis- 
dom in instituting the family relationship and His 
choice of it as the mould for the formation of the 
character of the future man or woman. We may 
in after life discover other relationships of friend- 
ship, taste, association, society or nationality, but 
in the little home circle, where our early years 
are trained, there is given the impulse to exertion, 
and the sure, well-chosen aim which mark that 
after life and fit us for the work life brings to all. 

Who of us can forget our home, and home-life 
in the past? How do memories of that far-off 
dwelling, with its shade, perhaps of graceful elms, 
or itsembosoming of roses, or woodbine, or honey- 
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suckle, sweeter, far more fragrant than any we 
find elsewhere in the world, throng upon us when 
we stop to think, or rise unbidden when our minds 
are full of other things! Who cannot recall those 
friends of our childhood who played with us the 
live-long day untiringly, or sat with us on the 
rude forms of the village school? And come 
there not with those heart-words—mother, father, 
sister, brother, childhood, home—crowding re- 
collections so bright and happy as to cast a shade 
on the present days of weariness, grief, and dis- 
appointment ? 

We are now what our mothers made us in 
that far-off time of childhood. The child who, 
like Doddridge, was taught scripture stories from 
the rude blazonry of Dutch tiles around the 
chimney-place, and whose lisping lips were train- 
ed to say ‘“‘ Our Father,” andthe simple prayer of 
faith, is now a Christian minister, laboring for 
souls, or a faithful Christian layman, foremost in 
every good word and work. The little boy who, 
like Benjamin West, received for his reward a 
mother’s kiss as he sketched his first rude portrait 
of the sleeping child, his infant sister, in the 
cradle, is now a painter, and his magic, pencil 
brings him in no richer return than his mother’s 
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lips bestowed on him at the very outset of his 
career. The youth who, like Hannibal, was 
taught at the first blush of his young life to swear 
on his country’s altar relentless hatred to the 
foeman and uncompromising allegiance to his 
own loved native land, is now among that nation’s 
soldiers, the bravest of the brave: And so our 
poets are those whose young minds were fired 
with their mother’s lullabies, and our authors are 
those whose joyous prattle of infancy found an 
appreciating instructress in her whose lips never 
opened save for words of love; and all our truly 
great are what home training in their childhood 
madethem. It has been asserted, and with much 
apparent truth, that the character of the future 
man or woman is formed for life and eternity ere 
the child has passed the age of five. Rarely, if 
ever, does a good man grow up from a degraded, 
polluted home. The child of a passionate father 
and mother is found to possess this trait of 
temper only in an increased degree. Words- 
worth tells us that : 


“The child is father of the man ;” 


and, as a general thing, the old man is what the 
young man was, the youth is what the child was, 
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and the child, again, that which parental training 
has made him. 

Fearful, then, are the responsibilities of home- 
life, for it is the seed-time for the eternal harvest 

Alas! that the number of our homes daily 
diminishes! Suchare the requirements of fashion 
and society, that our young men dare not,till late 
in life oftimes,enjoy the luxury or secure the 
privileges of a home. Forgetful that simple 
love, and earnest trust in God, and willing hands 
ready to do their allotted work can make a home 
happier far than wealth can buy, they cling to 
their loneliness, herd together in their dismal, 
crowded boarding-houses, and encounter all the 
temptations to which their isolation exposes them, 
rather than confess their poverty to the world, or 
ask another loving waiting heart to share it with 
them. Dearly are our young men paying the 
penalty of this disregard of the laws of God and 
nature. Political economists are alarmed at 
these marked features of the age, and unless we 
dare to be singular, and care to’obey the prompt- 
ings of affection rather than the exactions of the 
worldly-minded, marriage will soon cease to be 
anything but a mere matter of convenience, in 
which, as in the semi-barbarous orient, a wife and 
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a certain amount of family affection is the pur- 
chase of the rich only, who can afford such 
luxuries. 

Far better were it for our young men to copy 
the example of their fathers. Mindful of the 
wise man’s bidding, ‘‘ Rejoice, O young man, with 
the wife of thy youth,” and remembering, besides, 
that, ‘‘ Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing 
and obtaineth favor of the Lord ;” taking also the 
wise man’s counsel, that while ‘‘ Favor is deceitful 
and beauty is vain: a woman that feareth the 
Lord she shall be praised,” our young men might 
surround themselves with affection, and raise up 
about them in their homes defences against 
every sin. For it is God Himself who has insti- 
tuted the family relationship as one of His 
antidotes for Satan’s varied enticements. His 
loving mind conceived the plan, His holy word 
has set to it His seal that it is honorable to all. 
The equal number of the sexes born into life, the 
feebleness of childhood, the clinging nature of 
woman, seeking, as the graceful vine seeks its 
oaken support, something on which to lean, 
something to love, the calls of oft-recurring 
sickness and the returning childishness in ex- 
treme old age,—these are nature’s attestations 
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to God’s law of marriage, and God’s constitution 
of the family relationship as an help for the needs, 
and a corrective of the ills of life. 

Terrible is the vengeance God exacts for the 
violation of His laws of love. With the decrease 
in the number of marriages, and the diminution 
of families, and the consequent derangement of 
the workings of affection, there comes to the 
young heart tendencies to sin. The young men 
of our day, thrown each an isolated atom on the 
surging sea of life, are too often dissipated, unbe- 
lievers, dishonest, doomed. Penned together all 
day long by scores or hundreds even, in the work- 
shop or the factory, or else denied companionship 
in the office or behind the counter, they have lost 
that cheering reunion with those they love and 
are allied to at home that might have saved them. 
In their loneliness they become selfish. What 
care they for the world that cares not for them? 
And so in their isolation they throw off virtue. 
Selfishness at the heart soon breaks out into open 
sin, and the youth whose eye was so lately 
dimmed with tears at the parting from his mother, 
and whose pure hand was so lately and so lov- 
ingly clasped in that sister’s soft grasp, becomes a 
sensualist and a scoffer. It is as when the fires 
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of earth pent up within its rocky surface smoulder 
awhile in sullen confinement, and then burst forth 
from the volcano’s mouth in death-dealing vio- 
lence. The checking of the natural affections of 
the young man’s heart, as he passes from home 
into the world at large, will either wither that 
heart in miserable selfishness, or these very 
perverted affections will burst forth upon the 
community in festering wickedness. Mindful that 
home life is a season of seed-time, the words of 
the wise man tell us of homelessons, a father’s 
instruction, a mother’s law; and these, he says, 
are aS an ornament of grace to our brows and 
as chains about our neck. 

We have utterly inadequate ideas of education 
when we confine the use of the word to the little 
knowledge one acquires at the school, the 
academy, or the college. Besides all our pre- 
tentious educational institutions, there are two 
most potent educators for good or ill, where 
those who fill our schools, and those who stay 
at home, alike are pupils. These educators are 
the street and the home. 

When the mother is weary and the father is 
busy at his toil, when there is work to be done, 
or household duties claim the time and thoughts, 
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and the bewildered parent is at a loss to know 
what to do with the teasing boy or fretful girl at 
her side, who is bothering her with questions 
or adding to her toil with thoughtless folly, 
she sometimes sends the children into the street, 
and feels relieved when the little ones are out of 
her sight. If she does, she may be, unconsciously 
all the while, paying a dear price for her stillness 
and relief. That price may be the ruin of souls. 
The children turned adrift on the street will not 
lack for companions, nor wait long for instructors. 
Teachers of street education are on the lookout 
at every corner, and gladly welcome pupils, 
young or old. No fees are required for the 
teaching of disobedience, blasphemy, and every 
shameless sin. The boy will learn all this on 
the street ; even the girl will not escape. And 
the half-hour in which the parlor has been 
dusted, or the living-room set at rights, or the 
chamber swept, or the dinner prepared, may also 
have been Satan’s seed-time, in which the ruin of 
young souls has been brought about. Not thus 
did the noble mother of Alfred the Great of 
England educate her son. Ina day of ignorance 
she knew the value of learning. When few but 
the clergy, and few of them even, could read, 
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she had procured an illuminated missal, rich in 
its painted pictures and letterings of gold. Hold- 
ing the book before the ardent gaze of the boy, 
she promised it to him if he would learn to read. 
The prince, stimulated by the prize, and by his 
instructress, soon owned the precious volume, 
and by his study of its pages, laid the foundation 
of his well-deserved fame. 

Parents must make their choice. They must 
either make the home life, the home lessons, the 
home love and the home pleasures more attrac- 
tive, more winning than the street life, the street 
lessons, the street friendships and the street 
amusements, or else they need not wonder at 
the ruin of their sons and daughters. God has 
given to parents a mighty instrument for good in 
the family relationship. If they will not avail 
themselves of its means, they cannot blame 
Providence when their children fall beneath the 
enticements of vice. Can a young man or young 
woman be blamed for their neglect of paternal 
instruction, or their disobedience of mother’s 
law, when they have had neither the one nor the 
other with which to direct their steps? Can we 
look for anything but the ruin of our youth, 
when society permits and fashion commands the 
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hurrying away of the child to the boarding- 
school when the trammels of the nursery are 
outgrown, so that the gay mother may not 
be deprived of fashionable amusements, or the 
father hindered in his absorbing pursuit of gain? 
The nursery maid or the school-teacher furnish 
poor substitutes for the heaven-appointed in- 
structors of youth, and the child thus neglected 
in life’s spring time, is withered and blasted ere 
that spring time has mellowed into summer. 

But home life and home lessons will avail 
little without home love. This is of God. He 
who instituted the family relationship, gave for 
its cementing bond, love; and that emotion 
of our heart, which is the source of more joy, the 
light of more dwellings, the consoler of more 
sorrows, the strengthener of more weakness, the 
sustainer of more hope than any other affection, 
links closer and closer each heart of the family 
group, till the outwellings of family love become 
both a safeguard to the tempted, and a relief to 
the fallen. The home love of wife and children, 
how is it a defence to the tempted virtue of the 
husband and father? It wraps him in armor- 
proof of moral purity. And the false and fradu- 
lent purpose conceived in the lonely counting- 
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room, or the mean degrading artifice of trade 
resolved upon in the office or the work-shop, is 
exorcised like a foul spirit by the innocent trust 
that gazes clearly into his eyes at home, or the 
loving caresses that cling about his neck like 
chains. More than a father’s warnings or a 
mother’s law, will parental or family love stay 
the roving feet of dissipation, or shield the 
enticed and faliing one from prodigality or dis- 
honor. No novice in vice can come from the 
scene of shameful impurity into a mother’s 
searching presence, or lay the sin-stained hand 
upon a sister’s trusting arm. The purity, the 
unselfishness, the self-sacrifice, the very intensity 
and persistency of home loves will prove a triple 
safeguard for all who have not madly sought 
their own ruin. And from these home loves 
what holy purpose and aims have sprung ! How 
has love begotten love, and affection inspired 
affection, till there have been shown in lonely 
households marvels of self-denial and sacrifice, 
worthy of the storied golden age. The springing 
forth of holy impulses, the breathing out of 
earnest prayers, the burst of holy aspirations 
and the blessing of saintly examples, these are 
among the bestowals of family love. They 
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iuake the memory of the home undying, and 
the wanderer’s faith is often turned heavenward 
by the recall of the home love that made youth 
a season of unmixed joy. We see the lasting 
influence of home love in the words of the 
celebrated John Randolph of Roanoke. In a 
letter to a friend, written not long before his 
death, this distinguished man remarked: “At 
one period of my life, I was upon the point 
of becoming a French atheist. I had let go my 
hold in a great degree of the doctrines of 
Christianity, and of the truths of the Bible, and 
was about taking the plunge into that dreadful 
abyss of atheism. I was only held back from it 
by the recollection that when I was a little 
child my mother, who is now a saint in heaven, 
used to make me kneel by her side, and then, 
taking my little hands between hers, she taught 
me to say, ‘Our Father in heaven.’” Thus do 
the lessons of home, added to the memory of its 
pure loves, defend the heart. God be thanked 
for the restraining, sanctifying influences of holy 
homes ! 

With these holy lessons and this sacred love, 
there should be gathered simple but real plea- 
sures centering around the home hearth, winning 
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the young heart as they bind it close and 
closer to its natural guardians and friends. I 
plead for simple, satisfying pleasures by the fire- 
side and around the home table. Would that 
our homes knew no darkened parlors, where 
the heavy hangings must be kept so free from 
light or dust, and the velvet or damask coverings 
are sacred, save for strangers’ use. 

Let the living-room be the one for adornment. 
Invite the sunlight there. Train about the win- 
dows nature’s clambering vines, shading with- 
living green the beams of day. Store the tables 
and the library shelves with instructive and at- 
tractive books. Cover the walls with prints and 
pictures. Banish every piece of furniture deemed 
too good to be used, and then in place of sending 
out your boys and girls to prey on others or to 
ruin themselves, draw them close about you. 
Let the mirthful laugh, the innocent jest, the 
pleasant song, the instructive tale, the agreeable 
game have a time and place in the home circle. 
Be as earnest in your efforts to make your home 
pleasant and attractive, as you are to earn a 
dollar or to sell a yard of tape. 

Such homes would not only restrain the feet 
of the husband and father from the place of low 
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amusement or dissipation, and keep the children 
pure, unspotted by the world, but they would be 
centres of holy influences, shining with the light 
of heaven in this dark world. Were there more 
home-pleasures, few would care for the lounging 
at the street corners. ‘‘ After dark,” no boys 
would willingly be away from the reach of fa- 
ther’s instruction and mother’s law; no girls 
would be seeking other counsellors than those 
who gave them being. Were our fathers and 
‘mothers more careful of their children than of 
the paltry pennies an evening’s unremitting toil 
might secure, they would rejoice in the posses- 
sion of wise sons, making them glad parents ; 
they would see their daughters growing up like 
the polished corners of the temple. It were better 
far that our shops were closed at nightfall, and 
the yearly gains much lessened, than that the 
dollars we thus hoard up should be red with the 
plood-stain of our children’s souls. 

Home life, home lessons, home loves, home 
pleasures, bring with them home duties. 

Within the doors of the home is a mimic world. 
By the hearth-stone are formed and developed 
the tempers, dispositions, traits of character 
which, when the door of the childhood’s home is 
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closed upon us, at our outgoing into the world 
we are to manifest in a wider sphere of life. The 
kind, considerate and obedient son, the fond and 
attentive brother, the quiet, gentle, devoted 
member of the household, will rarely fail to be a 
worthy member of society, and a blessing to the 
world at large. But, on the other hand, the 
unlovely, unloving one, who rudely snaps the 
ties of family affection, who sneers at his father’s 
counsels, and will have none of his mother’s 
reproof, who habitually neglects his sisters, and 
is unkind to all about him in his home, will be 
no ornament of society, no worthy recipient of 
its honors or esteem. 

It is not the outward show we make when we 
mask our feelings and smile on all around us, as 
we move to and fro in the sight of the world, that 
tells our real character and temper. It is rather 
our treatment of those who are near and dear to 
us, those whom we meet morning, noon and 
. night in the sanctuary of home. A rough back- 
woodsman, telling the simple story of his turning 
unto God, and its results of grace, gathered up 
the evidence of his change in these few words: 
“Tf you do not believe I have gotten religion, 
go and ask my wife.” He was right. His wife, 
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if any one, could tell the reality of his profes- 
sions. Many are there who keep in reserve 
their chafed and irritated feelings, which cold 
propriety will not permit them to discharge 
abroad till they can with scathing vengeance 
utter them at home. Abroad they are respected 
and esteemed. At home they are petty and 
vindictive tyrants, porcupine-like, armed with 
bristling points on every side. Strange that man 
will by his own malignity make that which might 
be but a little lower than heaven itself, in its 
holy, happy influences for good, the abode of 
bickering, calumny and strife! Or when this sad 
picture is not seen, still how rarely are God’s 
great ends of the institution of the home fulfilled, 
in the training of its members, day by day, for 
that which we rejoice to call the heavenly home ! 

It is an evidence of our too general neglect of 
home duties, and our disregard of home loves, 
that the remark is so often made, when a boy is 
assisting a girl across an impeded highway, or a 
young man is performing some act of courtesy 
towards a young woman: ‘Of course they are 
not brother and sister, they are too attentive for 
that.” True it is that brothers’ eyes are quick to 
discern a stranger’s graces, while blind to a sis- 
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ter’s loveliness, and are apt to be far more 
thoughtful of other men’s sisters than their own. 
It might be well to remember that the neglectful 
brother cannot fail in time of proving a neglect- 
ful husband, and it could hardly injure any young 
man’s chances for marriage to be known to be 
kind to, and considerate of his sisters. 

The duties of children are plainly enunciated 
in God’s Law and Word. The commandment 
with promise, finds its echo in the book of Pro- 
verbs. With never wearying variety and frequency 
does Solomon remind us of the veneration and 
love which are our parents’ due. He invokes the 
curse of heaven on those who fail in these require-. 
ments, and his words of advice are, ‘‘Hear the 
instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law 
of thy mother.” God has attached to His com- 
mand of filial love and obedience the assurance 
ofespecialreward. Ifchildren fail of rendering this 
respect to parents, there will be a blot on their 
character here and a darker record in the book of 
God’s remembrance. How can we refrain from 
rendering love and honor to those to whom we 
owe our being, who guarded our trembling steps 
of infancy, who watched with ceaseless anxiety 
the budding-promise of our youth! Ah! it cannot 
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but be that a child whose evil course of life brings 
a father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, or 
shortens in grief a mother’s precious days, will in 
the eternal world experience a depth of suffering 
and a bitterness of woe such as even lost spirits 
know not, in the misery of their fall. 

Nor are husbands forgotten in this meteing out 
of advice and warning. He who has looking up 
to him in life, as her only earthly stay, one who 
has left home, kindred, and the glad freedom of 
her girlhood, bringing the treasure of a heart’s 
whole love and devotion as her richest offering, 
has a good gift from the Lord. He should re- 
member the wise man’s bidding, and rejoice in the 
wife of his youth. Love should answer to love: 
kindliness to kindliness ; confidence to confidence : 
neglect should trace no wrinkle on that fair, inno- 
cent brow. Hasty words should never dim those 
trusting eyes with bitter tears. Shameful forsak- 
ing should never cause that heart to throb with 
sorrow. But instead there should spring up on 
the hearth-stone the gladsome fires of love and 
joy and trust.. From the household altar mutual 
vows of consecration should ascend to God above, 
and from the threshold of the home-dwelling 
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peace and affection, trust and devotion should 
never venture on an outward journey. 

‘““The woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised.” When the vows of wedlock are 
taken in the name of God, when the home is 
builded on the sure foundation, the Chief Corner- 
Stone, then shall the life be happy, and death 
shall but bring nearer that day when from a 
united family there shall go up to God in heaven 
the grateful cry, “Lo! I, and the children Thou 
has given me.” The offspring of those whose 
childhood knew no holy, happy home, no sweet 
restraint of early consecration to the Lord, no 
training in the nurture and admonition of the 
covenant-keeping Jehovah, no example of paren- 
tal piety, may be brought to Christ, and made 
worthy to train up in turn their children in faith ; 
for it is the prerogative of God that “He setteth 
the solitary in families” for their good and His 
glory. But those whose are all these privileges 
of fathers’ instruction and mothers’ law, ah! they 
cannot be lost, unless they seek the ruin of their 
own souls. ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

Obedience, truth and love will give us treasure 
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in the house, and will clothe us with the orna- 
ments of grace in our earthly homes. The same 
qualities of mind and temper exercised towards 
the great All-Father in heaven, will make us 
meet for the house above, and lay up for us there 
treasures that shall never fail. 

Here homes are saddened often, as the dead 
are borne away. Here love is changed to mourn- 
ing, when the departed are seen no more. But 
in that bright, happy home beyond the stars, 
there are no partings, no sorrows, no change 
forever. It is our Father’s house. Full of hope 
is that word, ‘‘ Father.” Rich in promise is the 
phrase, “Our Father.” Shall we not listen to 
His call, the call of undying love ! 

Would that there might spring up within us a 
longing for that heavenly home! Would that 
we might live with that fair home, in the eternal 
city of our God, in view. Then would life’s 
pilgrim homes receive new joys, new brightness. 
There would stream in and around them ever the 
radiance of the eternal home above. Ours then 
would be as the home and heart hymn of our 
pilgrimage, these words of love and trust : 
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A sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 
To-day, I’m nearer to my home 
Than e’er I’ve been before. 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be, 

And nearer to the great white throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea. 


Saviour, perfect my trust, 
Complete my faith in Thee ; 

And let me feel as if I stood 
Close on eternity ; 


Feel as if now my feet 
Were slipping o’er the brink ; 
For I may now be nearer home, 
Much nearer than I think, 


III. 
Gloser fhan a ‘Brother ; 
OR, 
PROVERBS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


r 


A man that hath friends must show himself 
Jriendly s and there ts a Friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.—xvtit. 24. 

A friend boveth at alt times, and a brother ts 
born for adverstty.—xvit. 17. 


1a, 


T is one of the world’s proverbs, reproduced in 
various forms, from classic times and classic 
speech, through every age and every language to 
our own day, that a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps. We hear it in the Grecian 
apothegm, ‘Like draws like.” It rings merrily 
forth in our own homely phrase, 


Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 


Fa 


And we can trace it back both in respect to its 
wisdom and its wit to Solomon’s meaning words, 
“He that walketh with wise men shall be wise ; 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 
That is a critical moment in the social and 
the spiritual life, when a young man just from 
home makes his first friendship in a strange place. 
That hearty grasp of the hand, that pleasant 


interchange of kindly greetings, may be the 
(63) 
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turning point for good or evil in the life of an 
immortal soul, 

No one, however humble his position in life 
may be, is wholly without friends, or destitute of 
influence. In little circles of acquaintances, we 
gather around us those who are bound to us by 
ties of affection, influenced by community of 
interests, and cemented by the interchange of 
kindly offices and words. Upon such it is our 
aim and object in life to engrave our own image 
or to reproduce in ourselves the characteristics of 
others. We either take our impression from our 
companions, or mould them with our own. It is 
not left to us to determine whether or not we 
shall influence or be influenced, but only what the 
influence may be that we give or receive. Much 
then depends on our friendships. Walking with 
wise men, under their instruction, encouragement 
and example, we may become wise. Right prin- 
ciples and good habits will be fixed. Our feet 
will be guided in the way of life. Seeing the 
rewards of virtue and the real happiness of the 
good, ours will be the resolution, ‘We will go 
with you, for we see that God is with you.” 

But, on the other hand, the world may allure, 
and the ungodly sneer, and the evil heart may 
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listen to their voice. We are social beings, and 
the desire for friendship and the longing for 
society are particularly strong in youth, when 
character is forming and the mind is being shaped 
for eternity. And so many who have left their 
homes with characters unsullied, and minds not 
only innocent but even ignorant of vice, have 
found in the companionship of fools that destruc- 
tion which involves both soul and body in ruin. 
Now and then we meet with a youth whose love 
of business or thirst for knowledge, or whose 
natural reserve leads him to shun society and to 
plod on alone towards the goal of his hopes. 
But most young men, and young women as well, 
are not only fond of society, but are willing to 
make great sacrifices to enjoy it; and in their 
desire for associates, often they are not careful 
whether they walk with the wise, or are the 
companions of fools. 

Standing idly at the street corners, with the 
loud, unbiushing laugh freely raised at ribaldry, 
or blasphemy itself, staring rudely at the 
passers-by, and making the very pavement disa- 
greeable with their swagger and their uncivil airs, 
with nothing of gentleness in their manner or 


nobleness in their looks, ready for any act of 
5 
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rowdyism or any display of folly, we have all 
about us those whom God’s word styles fools, 
and the companions of whom are threatened in 
that Holy Word with destruction. Strange it is 
that the company of these men is winning to the 
young ; that the half-grown boy, or the bashful, 
awkward youth just from a distant country home 
is attracted by such caricatures of humanity, and 
led by them blindfold to ruin. 

It is a sad thing for a young man to find him- 
self alone in a strange place ; friendless, homeless, 
sick at heart. As he sits in his narrow room, 
and idly looks from his window upon the flashing 
lights and seeming gayety of the scene around 
him, how drearily passes the hour! Under his 
father’s roof they have gathered around the 
cheerful home table, and the lamps are lighted, 
and the happy interchange of loving words and 
looks goes on. But here there seems no one to 
pity, no one to care for the solitary stranger. 
He has been thrown a waif upon the sea of life, 
and the next wave may strand him on the shores 
of death, a hopeless wreck. He tires of the 
weary solitude of his room. Possibly it may not 
be his alone. Others may share it with him, and 
if so, the streets so crowded with the living are 
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his only retreat. Magna civitas, magna solitudo, 
—a great city is a great solitude,—was a Roman 
proverb, and the stranger finds it tobe true. He 
may join the throng at nightfall, each one but 
himself wending his way to hishome. There are 
bright eyes and loving caresses waiting for this 
one, and happy hearts will rejoice as another 
hurrying by him crosses the threshold on his 
return from the day’s absence and toil. Here 
one is bearing good news to share with the home 
circle. There one is hastening to some scene of 
friendly enjoyment. Each has his steps quick- 
ened because others are waiting his coming, and 
where all around are happy, the stranger feels 
bitterly his utter loneliness. 

In such an hour as this he makes his first 
acquaintance. It may be the man who sits next 
beside him at table, or the youth whose place is 
next to his at the work-bench, or it may be one 
of those enticers to sin who are ever doing their 
master’s evil work in seeking the ruin of the 
simple and the neglected. 

Yearning for companionship, the stranger stops 
not to inquire what his new friend’s principles or 
practices may be. It seems good to hear a 
kindly voice, to feel a friendly grasp of the hand, 
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to know that the icy reserve of perfect isolation 
is broken. If he is, for a moment, conscious of 
apprehension that this new acquaintance may be 
dangerous, he dismisses the thought in the full 
confidence that he at least is safe, that he can 
throw off this friendship if it perils his character 
or threatens the loss of his principles. And yet 
this intimacy may shape the eternal destiny of 
the unsuspecting youth. For the world is full of 
enticers to sin.. They are ever on the watch for 
the homeless and the lonely, and the enticed one 
rarely resists. He lacks that manly indepen- 
dence, that would give the blunt refusal, the 
unfaltering and unchanging zo, when urged by 
his new-made friend to visit or engage in scenes 
of vice. He thinks it willdo him no harm just 
to look in at the drinking saloon, or the gaming 
house. He has heard so much of the city’s dissi- 
pations that he would see them for himself. He 
does not intend to participate in the sin. He 
would be but a looker-on. And so he goes 
voluntarily into temptation. He is ashamed to 
have his companion deem him so fearful of his 
integrity as not to dare to trust himself in the 
presence of vice. He is ashamed of his virtue 
when his professed friend boasts of his experience 
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in sin He fears to be laughed at for his simple 
innocence. He strives to be thought a greater 
proficient in sin than he really is. He assumes 
the swagger of aveteran ininiquity. And all the 
while conscience is struggling, memory is bring- 
ing to mind his pure home, his father’s warnings, 
his mother’s counsels, his sister's love, and yet 
he goes on in his evil course. His wretched 
companions have gained the mastery over him, 
and he goes on plunging deeper and deeper in 
sin; a contradiction to himself, knowing and 
approving the course of virtue, and following 
voluntarily the path of transgressors. The 
bright hopes of his youth are blasted. The love 
of parents and friends loses its hold upon him. 
His life issperverted. At length comes the end, 
sudden and awful. He has made his choice. 
He has been a companion of fools. God’s sen- 
tence is, that he shall be destroyed. 

Travellers in Spain tell us that wherever along 
the road some fearful tragedy has transpired,— 
where the thirsty earth has drunk the blood of 
the murdered one, and the trampled turf has 
been the couch of death, they raise a wayside 
cross, heaped round with stones, and bearing on 
its front some date and simple prayer, as if to 
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warn the living that they tread upon a desecrated 
spot. ; 
We would thus erect a memorial, warning the 
living by the mention of the dead. Believing 
that God’s word remaineth sure, that the com- 
panion of fools will be destroyed, we would point 
out some of those enticers who are ever lying in 
wait to ruin the soul of the weak or the unwary. 

God’s word tells us that it is the fool who 
hath said in his heart, there is no God. The 
companion of such fools, how can he escape 
destruction ! 

Among the most dangerous foes with which a 
young man has to contend in life is the influence 
of the latent infidelity of the age. It is all around 
us, not always latent, but, too often, blatant. 
Its diligent propagandists are ever ready, not 
with open attacks always, but with the flippant 
criticism, the unjust sneer, the stale witticism 
which open the way for plainer and more direct 
avowals of doubt and unbelief. The young man 
entering life without fixed religious principles, is 
no match for these trained disciples of modern 
infidelity. What can the youth reply, who only 
knows that his father and his mother read and 
love their Bible, when he hears of contradictions 
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and impossibilities in the sacred narrative ; when 
he is told of discrepancies between the facts 
of Geology and the Mosaic record; when he is 
assured that the Bible is but a collection of 
myths, and that men of science, the philosophers 
of the age, have long since ceased to reverence 
its teachings. Alas! that the young man knows 
not that these objections are ‘baseless as the 
fabric of a summer’s dream.” Forgetting that 
it is only the oppositions of science, falsely so 
called, that militate against the faith, the young 
man is often drawn away from his childhood’s 
Lelief by men who seek to sap. the religious 
principles of their victim, that they may have 
him, shorn of his strength, at their will. 

What does he gain by the exchange of the 
belief in Christianity his mother taught him from 
his catechism, for this vaunted freedom from 
superstition and priestcraft ? He gains nothing. 
He loses all things. He may have been riding at 
a safe anchorage before, but when he has cut his 
cable and weighed anchor, and put forth on the 
trackless ocean of doubt, there is pointed out to 
him no haven. He sails at the mercy of the 
storm and wave. Infidelity is all negation. It 
may deny that our Bibles are inspired, but it 
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offers us no other intelligible revelation of God’s 
will Its work is done when it has destroyed 
our faith, and left us without chart or pilot, to be 
tossed about on the sea of life. It leaves us 
without God. It also leaves us without hope. 
If it derides the idea of a hell, it gives us no 
title to heaven. It makes this life our all. It 
takes from us the strongest incentives to morality. 
It removes the fear of punishment, but it fails to 
check our sin. 

Miserable indeed is the youth whom infidel 
companions beguile of his faith. Were there but 
the bare probability of the truth of revelation, we 
might well accept the Christian’s belief. It offers 
comfort when all other consolations fail. Its 
light flashes beyond the grave, even into eternity, 
while without it all is dark and drear. Its ex- 
amples are those of purity and love, while 
- those of infidelity are black with sin and shame. 
Its offered rewards are spiritual and inspiring, 
while those of its opposite are sensual and 
low. 

He who seeks the companionship of the infidel 
and the doubter, is a companion of fools. God’s 
word threatens him. That word of woe is, ‘‘He 
shall be destroyed,”—destroyed with everlasting 
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destruction from the presence of the Lord and 
the glory of His power. 

With a character undermined by doubt, and 
taking the infidel’s license to sin, the young man 
is further endangered by companionship with the 
profligate. There are many such wherever young 
men congregate, and their choicest pleasure is 
the corruption of those who have still that purity 
they themselves have long since lost. They are 
boastful of their shame. They are ambitious to 
be viler than their fellows. 

Alas! that such monsters of iniquity abound, 
and are permitted to corrupt our youth. One 
would think their very loathsomeness would 
separate them from society, as the leper of old 
was doomed to isolation from the world. Cun- 
ning in their plans, they stoop to artifice, and 
lure those whom they would ruin. Gently and 
imperceptibly they lead their victims down to 
death. The way may seem enticing. The heart 
may long for its forbidden pleasure. It may be 
thronged by the many, but God’s word of this as 
of other wanderings is, ‘‘ The companion of fools 
shall be destroyed.” 

I know not that these words may meet the eye 
of an enticer of youth to sins of impurity. But if 
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they should, I would ask what think you will be 
the end of this guilt and shame? 

Suppose that the walls of the room, or office, 
or workshop you now occupy,should have painted 
on them indelibly the record of your words, the ~ 
roving fancies of your unrestrained imaginings, 
the details of your sinful deeds. Would you 
wish, when life was drawing to ‘its close, and the 
shadows of the night of death were gathering 
round you, to revisit these haunts of your youth, 
and review these picturings of early follies, ex- 
cesses, sins? Would you willingly bring with you 
friends or children to see these faithful reproduc- 
tions of your young days? Here there would be 
imaged fortha night ofrevelry, when you gathered 
about you a little band of novitiates in vice, youth 
just from the purity of home, and over whose des- 
tiny fathers were watching with anxious scrutiny, 
and mothers waked at night to pray. Would you 
care, as death drew near, to see rise up before you 
the scene where you taught that fair-haired boy 
his first lesson in the catechism of sin? Could 
you then, as now, look upon this child in years, 
and younger still in vice, who up to this moment 
had breathed only in the sacred atmosphere of a 
mother’s love, a sister’s solicitude, and see his 
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eye sparkling with unholy fire, while his brain 
was reeling under the maddening fumes of the 
cup of death—see him striving to shape his 
stammering words into profane and ribald speech— 
see him seeking with a mighty effort, under your 
direction, to rid himself of the awkwardness of 
innocence and make headlong plunges into sin. 
Ah! the walls, the stones, the earth shall yet 
cry out to God for vengeance on those who 
have enticed the innocent to sensual sin. 

God maketh us to possess the iniquities of our 
youth. None of us may reach maturity without 
having to cry out in bitterness of soul to God, 
‘“O, remember not the sins of my early days.” 
If we are wise we shall at least forfend those 
saddest of, all memories which attest the blood- 
stain on our skirts of the souls gone down to 
death through our enticings, our leadings into 
sin. 

Among other professed friends whose com- 
panionship brings swift and inevitable destruction, 
is the gambler. Our land is full of this vice. In 
the phrensied haste to be rich without toil, the 
passion for play, and the love of games of hazard 
have increased among us. In fact the vice has 
crept into our churches, it is found at our fire- 
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sides, it is the attraction of parties, it is the 
solace of travel. The dim light in the upper 
story or the basement, reveals the servants or 
apprentices at their game, while the heavily 
draped windows shut out observation of our 
clerks and bookkeepers gambling in the elegant 
saloon. Betting, lotteries, raffling, ladies’ cha- 
ritable fairs, art-unions, prize packages of to- 
bacco or confectionary, and gift-book sales, all 
evidencing the same false principle of a chance 
return which is not earned or paid for, attest in 
our country’s case the nationality of gambling. 
Vice and intemperance and infidelity have 
ruined tens of thousands, and their dead lie in our 
streets. Yet none of these enemies of our youth 
so surely and so speedily crush out manhood and 
kill the soul as the love of play. Few set out 
with the ambition of becoming professed gam- 
blers. But the insidious vice, once harbored in 
the breast, knows no satiety. The youth who, 
in company with a seeming friend, is taken to a’ 
gaming saloon, does not intend to make ship- 
wreck of his hopes for time and for eternity in 
the alluring game. He goes from curiosity, 
only to see that of which he has heard so much. 
But the next step is sudden. The spectator of 
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the game is soon seated at the table. The 
stake is easily agreed upon. It may be a trifling 
sum or thing at first, but already there has 
sprung up within the breast a thirst for the 
excitement of play, too mighty to be checked. 
The downward path is rapid. The unsuspect- 
ing youth has become the companion of fools. 
He is soon destroyed. 

Still another companionship of fools is there, 
leading to swift destruction. Comprising the 
classes we have already noticed, we may finally 
speak of those who are technically known in our 
communities as ‘‘ fast young men.” 

Youth are they. who in their precocity are 
wiser than their fathers or their teachers ; and if 
we should credit their own boastings, familiar 
with everything under the sun. With a dialect 
as distinctive as their dress, with the swagger and 
strut as if they trod the earth as the veritable 
“lords of creation,” with meanness of aim, 
sensuality of appetite, and ‘‘a short life and 
a merry one,” as their creed, they are fools in 
God's sight, and the companions of such will be 
destroyed. 

There are higher aims in life for our youth 
than fast driving or fast living. There are 
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purer pleasures to be gained than those of the 
sensualist or the lounger. There is a truer 
courage than that of the braggard or bully. 
There is a nobler end than the gutter, the 
prison, or the gallows. 

We pay dear as a nation for our “‘fastness.” 
The classic proverb is, ‘“‘Hasten slowly.” It 
might be wisely learned by our youth ere more 
of them learn by terrible experience, that the 
companions of fools will be destroyed. 

In marked contrast with the threatening of 
death to the companions of fools, we are told by 
the wise man that he that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise. Ifa young man is truly wise 
he will seek the companionship of the wise, and 
this association will make him wiser still. To _ 
him that hath wisdom it shall be given, and he 
shall have it, and have it more abundantly. If 
he is destitute of it, he is bidden to ask true 
wisdom of God, who giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not. With this as his portion he 
is secure from the dangers of evil company. 
The infidel cannot harm him. The profligate 
cannot defile him. The drunkard, the gambler, 
the dishonest have no lures for him. He knows 
a higher end and aim of life than the world can 
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offer. It is that he may appear washed in his 
Saviour’s blood, sanctified by the Holy Ghost, 
spotless and pure before the presence of God our 
Father in heaven. 

Never in the world’s history was there a time 
when the currents of enticement flowed so 
broad, so deep, and with so dangerous an 
impetus as now; never a time when the vortex 
of destruction boiled so fatally; never a time 
when more noble vessels went down the rapids, 
strewing the shores of death with ghastly wreck- 
age. The young man must launch his bark and 
try to stem the current. There is no chance for 
slothful spirits or weary hands. The struggle is 
for life. Heaven is the haven where the soul 
would be: But how difficult is the way. Crowd- 
ing sail around one are the devotees of earth 
and pleasure, spreading every inch of canvas. 
This one is putting forth for golden freightage. 
Borne gayly along by soft breezes another seeks 
the shores of pleasure. Each would bid us 
follow in their wake. But the end of each is 
the wreck of hope. The helm must be turned 
another way if the voyager would escape the 
_ruin of the soul. 

A few years ago it was a rare thing to find an 
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earnest Christian young man. We have many 
now, not indeed so many as we could wish, 
but still so numerous as to cheer the hearts 
of those who would rather walk with the wise 
than be the companions of fools. Such now 
lead the van in the conflict of Christianity with 
opposing forms of evil. They overcome the 
world, and the victory of their faith gives 
hope to many a one struggling with the adversary 
of souls. They extend an open and a helping 
hand to the lonely, stranger youth. They offer 
him the priceless pleasure of walking with the 
truly wise. They strive to learn that wisdom of 
which Solomon tells us, that ‘‘ He that winneth 
souls is wise.” With such associates, one may 
shun destruction and win eternal life. Friend- 
ship with the good secures us from even the 
approaches of evil. 

Still in every individual case he who would be 
safe must be prompt to shun, as well as quick to 
discern, the first approaches of danger. It is 
never safe to dally with temptation. We must 
ever resist the beginnings of evil. And one who 
seeks to square his conduct and his friendships by 
rules of right and duty, will escape the destruction 
of fools, and secure the wisdom of the wise. 
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This friendship is offered in its highest exer- 
cise. Jesus’ wondrous words to His disciples are, 
“T have not called you servants, but friends.” 
He is a Friend to the lonely heart, one that 
sticketh closer than a brother. He is a Friend 
to the sorely tempted one, for He knows the 
heart’s weakness, and He is ready to succor 
it with strength from above. He is a constant 
Friend, for His words are, ‘Lo! I am with you 
alway.” He is a Friend in need, for even in 
sickness He is present,—He maketh all our 
bed ; and in the valley of the shadow of death 
He guides the trembling soul to Paradise. He 
offers friendship to one and all. His call is, 
“Come unto Me.” His promise is, ‘Him that 
cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

I would that our youth thus learned the 
source of true friendship. Offered the guidance, 
hand in hand, of Christ, theirs may be the holy, 
happy walk with God, the passage through this 
troublesome world with One mighty to save. 
Earthly friends may fail. The heavenly friend- 
ship ends not. Why may we not “Kiss the 
Son lest He be angry, and so we perish from the 


way. 
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EV. 
The Reward of the Viligent; 


PROVERBS OF INDUSTRY. 


The hand of the diligent maketh rich.—a«. Z. 

The hand of the diligent shalt bear rule.— 
wit. 2L. 

Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? 
He shall stand before kings; he shalt not stand 
before mean men.—rxit. 29. 


IV. 


{bees natural estate of man is labor. Toil was 
the requirement of Paradise, and though now 
it bears the mark of the fall, it is nevertheless 
overruled to be a blessing to our race. God's 
Word recognizes the universal law of Work. 
By frequent precepts, and cheering promises, it 
consecrates our daily labor. Mindful of the old 
Latin maxim, ‘‘ Laborare est orare,” “Toil is 
prayer,” the Christian learns from the record of 
God’s, will, that honest, faithful, diligent, God- 
fearing and God-honoring work, is itself a 
worship acceptable to the great All-worker. 
Toil, hard toil, is duty. Even the heathen 
world confessed that the gods gave nothing to 
men without it had been earned by severe ex- 
ertion ; and the reverent child of God, while he 
feels and knows that labor is the penalty for sin, 


and the fall, learns so to recognize the truth that 
(87) 
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God has made it man’s safeguard, too ; and, in 
His wonted bounty, has made that labor bring a 
rich return, yielding personal comfort and sup- 
plying means for out-going good. The sower’s 
scattered handful of seed is returned in the 
reaper’slap-full of sheaves. The careful venture 
of the merchant brings back to him the rich 
return of wealth from afar. The little hoard, the 
savings of industry let out on interest, doubles, 
and trebles, and quadruples, even ere its first 
possessor’s life has passed. The industrious 
youth is followed by an old age of competence. 
Thus the hand of the diligent maketh rich, 
and by these incoming streams of individual 
wealth that mighty tide of prosperity is strength- 
ened which ministers to national advancement, 
as it makes of competence, abundance, and of 
abundance, opulence. 

God enjoins diligence upon us by precept and 
by example. About us, all things perform 
their allotment of work, and do it promptly, and 
without a thought of delay. The winds sweep 
over the face of the earth attent alone on the 
fulfilment of their appointed mission. Here 
they come on silent pinions, to bear away the 
rising exhalation of death from the lowlands or 
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the pest-house. There they carpet the earth 
with the sere and yellow leaves of autumn, 
covering the earth with russet and gold. Now 
their task is the flushing of some sick one’s pale 
cheek as they rustle through the spring blossoms, 
laden with sweet health. There they hinder 
and destroy the else invincible armada, creeping 
forth on its purpose of spreading far and wide 
destruction and death. Thus, too, the never 
resting sea. Lashing its worn and ragged shore, 
the incoming tides bear on their bosom the 
wealth of trade; or else, lifting its waves in its 
fury, it engulphs ina moment those who go down 
into the sea to do business in the deep waters. 
Thus, too, the hidden fires of earth, ever 
smouldering within, ever restless in their work- 
ings, now tossing the foam and spray of the 
Geysers in their play, or now opening in wide 
fissures of molten death, to scorch the surface of 
the earth with the poisonous sulphur smoke, or 
bury for centuries in dust and ashes and under 
the lava tide the homes and haunts of the men 
of the past. Thus God teaches men by His own 
ceaseless workings through ten thousand ever 
busy forces. And revelation utters the same 
bidding to unremitting toil. For labor is the 
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tenure of God’s gifts to man. He it is whose 
word has said, “If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat ;” and the sloth or negligence of even 
a single one of the many dwellers on the earth, 
will add the heavier burden to some other’s back. 
So closely interwoven are our duties with those 
of others, so dependent are we on friend or 
neighbor, or even the remoter nations of the 
earth, that no one can withhold his share of 
constant and sustained effort without impeding 
the progress of mankind. 

It is thus the requirement of Christian duty 
that we should be not slothful in business, as 
well as fervent in spirit and serving the Lord. 
And promises of reward cluster around the 
fulfilment of this command. ‘The hand of the 
diligent maketh rich,” says Solomon, among his 
Proverbs of Industry. Diligent hands are speed- 
ily rendered expert. Long use gives practice 
and perfection, until that which was at first the 
toilsome labor of hours, becomes the easily 
attained result of a few moments’ application. 
And the diligent hand teaches and trains the 
wary and observing eye. A man diligent in 
doing that which is require] of him, will be 
equally diligent in observing whatever it may be 
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necessary to do, or whatever it may be possible 
to effect. The laborer diligently employed in 
one department of exertion, finds from time to 
time opening before him new avenues of enter- 
prise, which his habits of industry has fitted him 
to enter upon with success. Heaven sends no 
prizes to the slothful and indifferent. God works 
no miracles of interposition in behalf of the 
drones of society. So it was that on the hill- 
sides and among the water courses of our 
Pacific coast, laborers toiling to turn to advan- 
tage and profit the waters of a mountain stream, 
found in the river’s bed the golden grains that 
changed the history of that far distant land. 
And so years before, the patient and industrious 
hunter, clambering up the mountain side, eager 
for the chase, unearthed a loosely rooted shrub, 
and the flash of silver light revealed the silver 
ore. Thus the hand of the diligent maketh rich, 
and though these surprises of unexpected in- 
crease to diligence are but rare, the proverb 
holds good. While, as Solomon so vividly tells 
us, “drowsiness will clothe a man with rags ;” 
“while the soul of the sluggard desireth and 
hath rothing ;” “while wealth gotten by vanity 
‘hall be diminished,” “still he that gathereth by 
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labor shall increase,” and “the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich.” We see this truth veri- 
fied every day, as fortunes are gathered around 
us. Diligence in business has made our mer- 
chants princes in this land, and only as we: 


‘¢ Learn to labor and to wait,”’ 


can our wealth be honestly increased, and our 
names be added to the roll of the rich. 
Furthermore, Solomon tells us that the hand 
of the diligent shall bear rule. So Joseph the 
faithful slave-boy found it to be. Unremitting in 
his prison-toil, trustworthy even in a menial’s 
place, he left the gloomy dungeon, and the 
wearisome tasks of the criminal’s lot, for the 
palace-home and the premiership. So Daniel 
the captive Hebrew-boy found it to be, and the 
faithful servant of his God and his earthly master 
too, became second to but one in the vast mon- 
archy of the East. So Nehemiah found it to be, 
and the trusty cup-bearer was made a royal 
favorite, and became God’s honored instrument 
of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. So in the 
Gospel the faithful steward is made ruler over 
his Lord’s household, and the diligent trader 
holds sway over many cities. Diligence is the 
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royal road to advancement. If it fails to secure 
us worldly dignities, it will still command an in- 
fluence and a reward in its own immediate 
sphere. The diligent workman shall bear rule 
over his fellows, in the capacity of an overseer, 
or foreman, or superintendent, or over his em- 
ployer, in that he can compel both respect and 
consideration as a recompense for his faithfulness 
and skill. 

And so we come to the crowning reward of 
the diligent, as Solomon considers it. We have 
an ascending series in these Proverbs of Industry: 
first riches—the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich: then power—the hand of the diligent shall 
bear rule: and now, thirdly and chiefly, honor 
and renown. ‘Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business? He shall stand before kings, he shall 
not stand before mean men.” 

Two not unfamiliar illustrations, the one from 
the secular, the other from the religious world, 
will attest the wisdom of Solomon in this pre- 
diction of distinguished reward attached to 
industry. 

Upwards of a hundred and thirty-five years 
ago, where is now the widely extended site of 
bustling and active commerce, but which was 
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then only a scene of quiet, rural beauty, Benja- 
min Franklin, the runaway apprentice of Boston, 
landed at the wharf in Philadelphia. Born in a 
lowly station, with nothing to depend upon to 
win his way to competency or renown, save the 
knowledge of the mechanic trade he had but 
begun to practice, he had left the town of his 
birth in early self-reliant boyhood, to seek his 
fortune in a new and distant home. As he wan- 
dered unknown through the quiet streets, where 
now is heard the ceaseless hum of thousands seek- 
ing wealth or pleasure, he had not a friend to 
counsel him, and but the smallest pittance with 
which to begin the race for riches. But that 
humble ’prentice boy had brought with him from 
his childhood’s home, habits of industry and ap- 
plication, which could not fail of securing him 
success. Already had his days been spent in 
patient labor, and much of his nights in earnest 
study. He had learned what it was to work, and 
fond as he might have been of day-dreaming, or 
impatient as he certainly was for the gratification 
of his thirst for knowledge, he never indulged in 
either at the expense of his duty. So with habits 
of application, and willingness to work, he began 
life for himself in Philadelphia. 
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Perhaps in all the range of individual progress, 
varied and eventful as it is, no instance can be 
found of a success so brilliant from an outset so 
cheerless. Though his intellectual cravings, his 
light and buoyant temper, and his personal 
tastes might have found an easier gratification 
in some more attractive and less engrossing 
occupation, he adhered from the first to his 
chosen trade. In this his quick industry, and his 
ready invention, gave him unusual success. aff 
type were wanting, he could himself prepare the 
rude matrix and cast the needed letters. If fancy 
heading or embellishments were required, his hand 
could wield the graver, and the vigorous cut, 
attracting notice and answering the want, was 
the immediate result. He prepared his own ink. 
He was his own porter, and he was not ashamed 
to trundle through the street the barrow full of 
paper purchased at the warehouse. Thus indus- 
trious and patient, Franklin soon found the truth 
af Solomon’s words, ‘“‘The hand of the diligent 
maketh rich.” He who had entered Philadelphia 
penniless, with his single loaf of bread under his 
arm, was at the early age of thirty easy in his 
circumstances ; and when, seventeen years later, 
he received from England his commission as 
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Postmaster-General of the American colonies, 
he had amassed by his business as a printer, no 
inconsiderable fortune. His diligence and success 
kept pace with his advancing years; and the 
many folio pages of his will, still preserved in 
the Probate Office archives in Philadelphia, 
attest Solomon’s words of wisdom: ‘He that 
gathereth by labor shall increase.” Nor, as all 
well know, was Franklin a mere “ money-getter.” 
That energetic spirit, and that toiling arm, found 
many an hour for relaxation, and indulged in 
many a deed of kindliness and love. So far from 
being absorbed, whether in his boyhood, or in 
maturer years, in the acquisition of mere worldly 
fortune, it is Franklin’s example to which we 
can also appeal as an illustration of Solomon’s 
second position, when he-tells us that the hand 
of the diligent shall bear rule. 

Hand in hand with the busy labors of a me- 
chanic trade, Franklin prosecuted plans of far- 
reaching influence, that marked him as one fitted 
to adorn his country’s councils. In his boyhood 
he had shortened his meals, and saved something 
from the slender wages of his apprenticeship, to 
gain the time and means to acquire, by diligent 
study, varicty and accuracy of knowledge. And 
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so no emergency found him unprepared. Did 
war threaten his ‘‘ dear Philadelphia,” his prompt- 
ly-formed plan for its defence by voluntary asso- 
ciations of its citizens, displayed a military skill 
little to be expected from a mere civilian. While 
others were paralyzed by fear, he was at work, 
and his artillery club was joined by eight hundred 
tradesmen on the very day on which he proposed 
it. Did the future of the colonies look dark, and 
was there.need for some one to counsel and 
advise the oppressed in their first strugglings for 
liberty? Theeyes of all men turned to Franklin. 
His self-dependent life had well prepared him to 
act the part of a wise adviser. And through the 
long and stormy period of the revolution he was 
the first to be relied upon, whether in the incipi- 
ent mgvement he suggested with wise forethought 
to unite the colonies in one common bond of 
union, or in the careful and assiduous protection 
of their interests at the English Court, or in the 
vindication of their honor in foreign lands— 
whether in securing for them aid and alliance 
abroad, or in forming and maturing their govern- 
ment at home. In short, his every act and word, 
his marked success. and crowning honors attest the 
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truth of Solomon’s wise words, ‘“‘the hand of the 
diligent shall bear rule.” 

Honor ‘and renown were Franklin's in no 
unsparing measure. The fame of his discoveries 
in electricity, the end of which is not yet; the 
homage paid him as a compiler and composer of 
those delightful apothegms of industry, frugality 
and counsel, appended to ‘‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanac :” the respect accorded to him as a man 
of wise experience and unwonted common 
sense; the veneration he deserved as an 
uncompromising patriot, gave him honor with 
all classes, and brought the printer boy of 
Philadelphia, literally before kings. 

We do well to hang in our libraries and 
parlors that fine print of Franklin, when, at the 
court of France, he was crowned with laurels, 
even in the presence of royalty itself. And could 
we gild in letters of living light beneath the 
picture the secret of that rare success: ‘ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business? He shall 
stand before kings, he shall not stand before 
mean men,’—we might hope that the youth of 
our land, thus taught the bidding and the 
benediction of their Maker, would be worthier of 
their fathers and of the first days of the republic. 
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And turning to humbler but holier walks 
of life, how strikingly were Solomon’s words 
verified in the case of William Carey, the village 
shoemaker of Nottingham, England. Busied 
day by day in mending the shoes of English 
rustics in an obscure hamlet far away from 
schools, he had, by littles, picked up a know- 
ledge of the languages of foreign lands. Raised 
by these and kindred acquisitions to the master- 
ship of the village school, there came to him in 
connection with his mappings out of geographic 
problems, and his poring over the records of 
history, the desire to do something personally 
for the conversion of the heathen world. At the 
work-bench, as he stitched the thick leather to 
eke out his scanty subsistence, his soul was full of 
sympathy for the millions of heathendom perish- 
ing in their sins. There was nothing of the 
enthusiast about him. He well understood the 
difficulties in his path. Means were to be 
collected, costly voyages must be undertaken, 
puzzling dialects were to be acquired, and dan- 
ger, it might be death, must be fearlessly faced 
in the prosecution of his chosen life work. But 
he had the diligent hand, the wary, provident 
eye, the trustful, loving heart, and William 
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Carey, whose longings had been in the midst 
of his daily task, his nightly toil, for the Christ- 
like work of foreign missions, became one of the 
most honored linguists of the day. His simple 
word and the influence of his almost unexampled 
diligence in every good work, thwarted and at 
length destroyed the irreligious policy of the 
East India Company, whose power and affluence 
had baffled the genius and eloquence of Edmund 
Burke ; and at length, crowned with honors and 
success, the worn-out missionary died at the 
ripe old age of seventy-three, cheered by the 
consciousness that his personal labors had brought 
the Scriptures in countless editions and many - 
languages within the reach of half a million or 
more of his fellow-men. Around him, too, were 
the rising churches of the living God, seen by 
the jungle, or on the plain, and filled with thou- 
sands gathered from the Bengal villages, who 
owed to the faithful Carey their knowledge of a 
Saviour crucified for their sins. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? 
He shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men.” Yes! the crowning Proverb 
of Industry was true. William Carey stood 
honored and respected before many earthly 
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princes. At length he stood accepted before 
the King of kings. 

These words and these examples are designed 
to teach us: 

First, then, not only are we exhorted to 
diligence in Proverbs and Pastoral Epistles, and 
throughout the word of God, but sloth and 
idleness are expressly forbidden. The lounger 
who cares not to work, and the idler who will 
not work, are not only defrauding the community 
which is entitled to their labor, but they are 
also disobeying their God. Commands, expostu- 
lations, entreaties, scorn,humo ,are all employed 
to induce these drones of society to do their duty. 
Hear the pungent sarcasm of Solomon : 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways,rand be wise: which having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer 
and gathereth her food in the harvest. How 
long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? When 
wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? Yet a little 
more sleep, a little more slumber, a little folding 
of the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty 
come as one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
armed man.” 

“I went by the field of the slothful, and 
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by the vineyard of the man void of understand- 
ing. And lo! it was all grown up with thorns, 
and nettles had covered the face thereof, and 
the stone wall was broken down. Then I saw 
and considered it well. I looked upon it and 
received instruction. Yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep, so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, 
and thy want as an armed man.” 

But, in the second place, while forbidding sloth 
and enjoining diligence, the Proverbs of Solomon 
are free from sanctioning that undue and over- 
wrought exertion which marks the man greedy 
of gain. The bidding to diligence in business is 
not meant to cover the great wrong of absorp- 
tion by business, and will not shield from reproof 
that engrossing devotion of body, mind, and soul, 
too, alas! to mammon’s service, which is so often 
seen on the part of those who haste to be rich. 

Far otherwise. Riches are to be valued and 
sought for as means, not as anend. “Labor not 
to be rich,” says Solomon. ‘“ Wilt thou set thine 
eyes on that which is not,” he adds, “ For riches 
certainly make themselves wings; they fly away 
as an eagle towards heaven.” Bidden as we are 
to diligence, we are also taught, “If riches 
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increase, set not thy heart upon them.” And 
added to all these precepts of the wise man, comes 
the bidding of our Lord, “Seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” We need to consecrate 
our work, ourselves, at the outset of our lives. 
Obliged as wé are to breathe the tainted atmo- 
sphere of the world, we need the preventive grace 
of God from the very first. Amidst the din and 
turmoil of our daily tasks, we should bear about 
us the talisman of earnest and habitual devotion. . 
It would calm the surging tide of worldliness and 
saving the soul from the wreck of utter selfishness. 

So that these precepts of the wise man, as is 
the case with all of God’s Bible wisdom, leads us 
directly to the cross of Christ. The bidding to 
be not slothful in our business, and the promise 
of a reward to our industry, have to do, not only 
with earth and earthly things, but also with that 
all-important duty, which is, or should be, the 
soul’s absorbing business in its state of waiting, 
probation. For if we strive to enter in at the 
straight gate, we shall not be refused. The 
straight gate here will opentous. The gates 
of heaven shall be thrown open wide for us 
faithful blessed children of the heavenly Parent. 
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Thus seeking first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, all things else shall be ours; all 
things of time or eternity. 

Would that thus we’ sought, strove, agonized 
to enter in upon the way of life. For if we did, 
whatever might be our condition here on earth, 
we should win the promised reward. Nobleness 
of character, devotedness of purpose, consecration 
of body, soul, and mind to Christ, may exist in 
the humblest conditions of life. The daily ex- 
perience of the Christian laborer may be as full 
of moral grace and heavenly grandeur as that of 
earth’s most gifted and most fortunate ones. 
He who, in his lowly sphere, lives the life of 
self-denial, self-restraint, and seeks diligently, 
day-by-day, the good of those about him, making 
his unremitting toil a ceaseless prayer, he shall 
find respect and honor here on earth ; he shall 
also stand before the King of kings. If the love of 
Christ constrains him, if he keeps with diligence 
his heart, whence are the issues of life, if he gives 
to God each fragment of time, each little portion 
of his influence and means, rendering thus unto 
his Maker the things that are God’s, and re- 
deeming the time, for the days are evil, his ears 
shall yet be gladdened with the welcome of his 
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Lord, ‘Well done, good and faithful servant. 
Finter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Avocations the most laborious and perplexing, 
may thus be consecrated to God. Work will be 
worship when it is done in God’s fear and for 
God’s glory. The very conversation may be 
wafted heavenward. The deeds, the words, the 
life, will be redeemed to God. St. Paul, working 
at his tent-making, was serving God and glorify- 
ing His holy Name as much, perhaps, as when he 
proclaimed from Mars’ Hill the doctrines of the 
resurrection, and the life to come. St. Peter, 
entering the fishing-boat on Gennesaret, to earn 
his daily bread, was in the path of duty, and 
Jesus met him there. Religion does not call us 
from our industry ; but it tells us how to make 
our very toil the means of reaching heaven. 


‘¢ We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbor and our work farewell ; 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


If on our daily course onr mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice ; 
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Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see ; 

Some softening gleam of love and prayet 
Shall dawn on every cross and care.” 

Thus learning the Christian lesson, of being 
good and doing good; thus living with the life 
eternal ever in view; thus seeking God’s glory, 
and our own and others’ salvation, and all for 
Christ’s dear sake, when we lie down to die, 
earth, blessed by our labor, will be sad at our 
going hence ; and heaven, where we shall stand 
accepted, honored, saved, before the King of 
kings, will be glad for our coming to our re- 
ward. 


Ve 
Che Buicide of fhe Boul; 


OR, 


PROVERBS OF PURITY. 


Canaman take fire in his bosom, and his clothes 
not be burned? Can one go upon hot coals, and 
his feet not be burned ?—vi. 27, 28. 

’ Men do not despise a thief, if he steal to sat- 
isfy his soul when he tis hungry s but if he be 
found, he shall restore sevenfold ; he shail give 
all the substance of his house. But whoso com~ 
mitteth adultery with a woman lacketh under- 
standing: he that doeth tt destroyeth his own 
soul .—vt. 30-32. , 


a 


Vv. 


LIMPID brook, trickling over the yellow 

sand in some wooded dell; a child’s fair 
brow, unwrinkled by cares, untouched by the 
brand of sin and shame; the calm, clear lake, 
on whose unruffled bosom rest the water-lilies, 
and in whose depths are seen the pebbles, and 
the fair white shells; the snowy robe of winter, 
hiding earth’s defilements and decking nature 
as for her bridal; these are the similes with 
which we strive to depict purity. Man, savage 
man, yields to it involuntary homage, and poets 
sing, as Spenser of the fair Una in the Faerie 
Queen, that even the lordly lion quailed before 
the sight of maiden purity. 

But lovely as this virtue is, and crowned with 
benedictions though it is, by Christ, we have 
here to learn its excellence, and fear its loss, by 
the sad, stern picture given us by Solomon, of 


impurity and shameless sin. 
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Elsewhere in our studies of the Proverbs we 
are bidden to listen to wisdom’s cry, and to the 
utterance of the voice of understanding. We 
hear her call unto the sons of men, and her pro- 
mises to the simple, who so unwillingly listen to 
her words. But in these sad Proverbs of purity, 
the wise man pictures to us in fearful personifica- 
tion, wisdom’s rival standing in the same great 
thoroughfares of earth, and bidding to her shameful 
pleasures the simple youth who throng the broad 
and crowded way. As we have purity and piety 
imaged to our minds in human guise, that wisdom’s 
ways might seem more pleasant, and her paths 
more full of peace, so evil is also personified, that 
her foul deformity may the more clearly appear 
in contrast with the loveliness of truth and virtue. 
Thus it is that all that is harmful in the world, all 
that is opposite to purity, all that is dangerous to 
souls, is gathered up and individualized under the 
guise of an abandoned woman lying in wait for 
the unwary, or, with unblushing effrontery, sit- 
ting in high places and crying at the city’s gates, 
as she spreads her nets for the simple and gathers 
her victims for the lowest hell. 

This is no mere fancy picture, allegorizing the 
dangers of youth. It is, alas! drawn from reality, 
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from every-day life: the every-day life, not of 
the East merely, not of antiquity, but of our own 
day and of our own land. There is no mistake 
in the outline, no exaggeration in the coloring. 
Dark as are the lines in which the importunate, 
shameless solicitations of the wanton and the 
abandoned are drawn on Solomon’s sad page, they 
are not darker than the reality as seen by day 
and by night in the thoroughfares of our cities 
and towns throughout the land. As the foul 
night-hawk scents with unerring instinct the 
carrion, and flutters and circles untiringly about 
the place where it lies, till it may safely alight 
and gorge itself upon its disgusting food, so do 
these vultures of society hover about the street 
corners and places of dissipation and low amuse- 
ment,-ill they meet their tainted, miserable prey, 
on which they fatten in sinand shame. Nor are 
the ruined and the lost their only partners in 
iniquity. The innocent, the simple, the unwary, 
are trapped by their cunning. The syren’s voice 
seems pleasant, and lured by the strain, they drift 
heedlessly onto theshores of destruction, till their 
souls are dashed in eternal wreck unto the very 
depths of hell. 

I have read of a traveller who was standing 
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some years since among a crowd of visitors under 
the dome of St. Paul’s, in London. Gazing up- 
wards in silence, as he strove to comprehend the 
immensity and grandeur there, a verger touched 
his shoulder and bade him remove his foot a little 
one side. The movement revealed a small cross 
cut deep by a mason’s chisel in the marble floor. 
It was the mark of a soul-murder, for there had a 
young man fallen who, in the utter hopelessness of 
his despair, had thrown himself from the giddy 
height above, and died. The group of the living 
who were gathered there drew back in silence. 
They were awed and startled at the thought of 
standing on the spot which had been stained by 
the blood of a soul. But if there were wayside 
crosses raised, or warning memorials cut in the 
stone pavements where souls have been murdered, 
and innocence lost, in all our public haunts, alas ! 
our thoroughfares would be impassable; and fear- 
fully and with trembling steps would the living 
thread their way among these symbols of souls 
destroyed by their voluntary sin. 

The power of sin lies in its pleasure. They are 
mistaken who assert that there are no gratifica- 
tions in the enjoyments of sense. Were there 
none, they would not be so diligently sought. 
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If stolen waters were not sweet, none would steal 
these drafts of sensual pleasure. If bread eaten 
in secret were not pleasant, none would be at such 
pains to partake of it. Our perverted tastes crave 
sinful enjoyment. We delight in that which, 
slowly and steadily, but surely, all the while is 
working our own ruin. Sin, which brings death 
to the soul, is yet sweet to the taste. And the 
more we sin the more perverted becomes our 
taste, the more clamorous for further indulgence. 
It grows by what it feeds upon, and they who 
give loose rein to their appetites are daily brought 
more and more under the yoke of insatiable 
desire. 

But these stolen waters of sinful pleasure are 
not always sweet. Pleasant though they may be 
at the ‘first, they will yet become bitter indeed. 
Like the sweetmeats that disguise the unpala- 
table draught of medicine, their sweetness lasts 
but for a moment, while the taste of sorrow they 
conceal abides in one forever. It is the word of 
wisdom that tells us, ‘There is a way that 
seemeth good to a man, but the end thereof is 
death.” We need these warnings of danger. 
Much of the sinner’s peril grows out of his simple 
ignorance. He knows not, he reflects not, he 
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thinks not, when invited to places of sinful plea- 
sure, “‘that the dead are there, and that her 
guests are in the depths of hell.” But what the 
sinner knows not, and cares not to know, God’s 
wisdom reveals to his unwilling heart ; and draw- 
ing from warning words of Revelation God’s 
testimony as to the effects of sins of impurity on 
the physical, moral, and intellectual frame, we 
may the better value that purity which in its 
transcendent reward “shall see God.” 

Sin naturally brings with it temporal and 
physical suffering. But the pleasures of the sen- 
sualist are the preludes of a misery words refuse 
to paint. Licentiousness has its martyrs, and 
the agonies of the stake or the racking pains of 
torture are not more fearful than the sufferings 
we incur from the violation of God’s laws of purity. 
Nor is this all. Morally and intellectually is the 
infection felt, till the sinner’s case, like that of 
the lepers of old, is that of a living death, a 
bitter foretaste of the hastening second death. 

Turning to St. Paul’s last words of pastoral ex- 
hortation, we find a representation of the effects 
of sensuality, so profound, so awful, and with all 
so brief, that it seems to supercede whole books 
of ethics. ‘Unto the pure,” says the Apostle to 
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Titus, ‘‘all things are pure, but unto them that 
are defiled and unbelieving, nothing is pure; 
but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” 
The lesson these words imply, and they but echo 
Solomon’s warning words, is not only that sin is 
exceeding sinful in itself, that it is at enmity with 
God, and will inevitably separate us from His 
presence in that future world to which we are 
hastening, but that sensual sin is the utter and 
hopeless destruction of the whole frame of man. 
The heart corrupted with purposes of shame, the 
conscience perverted till powerless to restrain ; 
the affections debased, dishonored, and destroyed; 
the will enfeebled, and the tastes clogged, de- 
graded, and bemired,—the sinner is totally de- 
praved. No single purpose of his being is fulfilled. 
The poison pervades the entire system till but a 
mass of corruption remains. The blight spreads 
till leaves, and fruit, and twigs, and boughs, trunk, 
and root are blighted and blackened in death ; till 
fragrance and beauty are forever gone, and the 
withered tree presents its broken and naked 
branches to the fury of the elements as it use- 
lessly cumbers the ground. 

Ah! terrible is the retribution God has at- 
tached to this offence. Well may we listen 
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in fear, though in firmness, to that awful sentence 
which the Holy Ghost has pronounced by His 
apostle upon impurity, remembering all the 
while that there is another part of that sentence 
not pronounced here, not revealed except in 
dim and shadowy outline, that the full draft 
of the cup of trembling is to be drunk hereafter. 
For the most fearful meting out of the wrath of 
God against this sin is reserved for that hasten- 
ing day of wrath, when the impure and the 
unholy shall be gathered to their final doom. 

The sentence, that to the ‘defiled and unbe- 
lieving, nothing is pure,” is fulfilled to the letter. 
When the bodily eye is jaundiced, it invests 
everything it beholds with the hue of disease ; 
and when the inner man is defiled with impurity, 
it finds pollution everywhere. The fountain has 
been poisoned, and its streams yield only the 
draft of death. The gold has become dross. 
Impure within, all that is bright and lovely, 
innocent and of good report without, withers 
and turns to ashes at the sinner’ defiling 
touch. 

Even the innocent pleasures of conversation 
become to the sensualist defiling, for he turns 
them into the foul channel of his own base 
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thought. Ever bent on forbidden pleasures, 
he loses sight of the calm and tranquil delights 
ofhome. The playful gestures of childhood, and 
the lightsome mirth of thoughtless youth, but 
minister to his diseased imaginings. In the 
deep consciousness of his own degradation, he will 
seize with unholy pleasure on all that is faulty 
and base in the character of others. He will be 
quick to discern and eager to dilate upon the 
frailty and weaknesses of poor pitiful humanity. 
His eye, blind to that which is sublime or elevat- 
ing in literature or art, will be quick to notice, 
and fasten on the low and loathsome, the 
demoralizing and impure. It will be thus in all 
things. His diseased perception will wander 
from the infinite store of pure and simple plea- 
sures a God of bounty provides us with, till 
it finds something suited to its own polluted 
taste, and there it will feast and fatten on the 
garbage of sensuality and shame. 

The mind and conscience of the impure are . 
defiled. 

The mental faculties of the depraved and 
sensual lose at once and forever, as we have 
seen, the power of discerning and appreciating 
that which is excellent, lovely, and true. But 
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this is not all. The indulgence in sinful plea- 
sures, the drinking deep of stolen waters will not 
suffer the understanding to rest long in contem- 
plation of improving and ennobling truths. The 
deep things of God, the abstractions of philoso- 
phy, the master pieces of literature, the varied 
instructions of history, are no subjects for the 
lover of sensual sin to dwell upon. His low 
pursuits and pleasures, earthly, sensual, devilish, 
will clip the wings of fancy. His eyes will be 
never raised from the mire and muck of his 
wallowing in sin. His heart can never know 
the kindling of enthusiasm, the healthy, happy, 
inspiriting pulses of those who seek their uplifting 
to the highest, truest good. 

Sensuality not only prevents us from exercis- 
ing our mental powers with freedom and profit, 
but it also wastes and enfeebles these powers 
themselves. Never dwelling on any object for 
any length of time, and rarely on worthy objects 
at all, the mind rapidly loses the power of con- 
centrating itself at will, and after a time would 
seek to apply itself to serious thoughts in vain. 
Long since has this enfeebling of the intellectual 
man been noticed as the result of impurity 
of life. Aristotle, philosopher and pagan though 
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he was, living in an age and nation in which lust 
was consecrated, and vice was well nigh univer- 
sal, taught the Grecians of his own day, that 
impurity had a peculiar tendency to cloud the 
intellect, debase the thoughts, enfeeble the 
reason, and weaken discourse. Even the mere 
moralist, Dugald Stewart, assures us that indul- 
gence in this sin ‘destroys the intellectual 
powers, and the moral sensibilities, and produces 
a languor and depression of mind, which is the 
completion of human misery.” Such are echoing 
voices of the ancient and the modern world to 
God’s denunciations of this sin. The sensualist 
must make his choice between intellect and 
mental imbecility. If he will be impure, then 
must he bid a long farewell to all noble thoughts, 
all lofty views, all steady purposes, all moral 
courage, all holy hopes of glorifying God and 
doing good to man. Instead, he must welcome 
with his guilt and shame the coarse desire, the 
coarse thought, the coarse word, the mean 
purpose, the unstable will, the drooping eye, and 
the coward heart and hand. 

“Tf any man defile the temple of God, which 
i3 our body,” says the apostle, “him will God 
destroy.” This avenging work of destruction is 
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well nigh accomplished here on earth. Body, 
spirit, and soul,—all is impure. The frame en- 
feebled, the understanding weakened, the affec- 
tions depraved, the heart separated from God ; 
and with this utter perversion of the object and . 
end of our being—a total and hopeless deadness 
to aspirations for a better life, what yet remains 
to be destroyed? What of that fearful threat 
is yet to be accomplished ? Nothing but the sad 
echo of God’s righteous sentence,—the fulfilment 
of that terrible saying, everlasting destruction 
from the presence of God. Nothing but eternal 
sorrow, eternal fellowship with the hopelessly 
‘impure. Then, when all too late, will the simple 
remember the wise man’s warning, when in sad 
experience he finds the dead are there, and that 
her guests are in the depths of hell. 

But we would not leave this subject thus. 
Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we would 
indeed persuade to virtue ; but there are mercies 
as well, and the blessings which are the privilege 
of the pure in heart shine forth in all the deeper 
contrast from the sombre hues of the picture we 
have just dwelt upon. 

To the pure all things are pure. Unheeding 
the solicitations of the wanton, they go straight 
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on their way. God blesses them in measure 
more abundant even than He curses those who 
are impure and unholy. To the unpolluted heart 
the fair face of nature, the calm and tranquil joys 
of domestic life, the deathless products of ge- 
nius, the interchange of thought in society, and 
the privilege of reflection in solitude, the joys of 
holy and improving friendship, and faithful, fervent 
love,—these are among the pure sources of glad- 
ness, with which the heart is cheered and 
strengthened on its way. More and higher than 
these, there come to such the nobler joys which 
the defiled and sensualist can never know. To 
them, and to them alone belong the foretaste of 
heaven, the privilege of faith and prayer. The 
pure in heart can think with ever-kindling, ever- 
growing love of that beatific vision they yet shall 
see, when, in fulfilment of Christ’s gracious bene- 
diction, their eyes look forth upon the purity and 
perfection of God. And, as they there behold 
the infinite purity, the transformation of their 
renewed nature into the perfect image of God 
begun, shall be complete. They will be changed 
from glory to glory. They shall be like Him 
who was holy, harmless, undefiled, for they shall 
_ see Him as Heis. 
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All this purity, all this perfectness may be our 
own. Not indeed gained by our own strength, 
nor by any strength save that which is found at 
the foot of the cross of Christ. There strength 
is made perfect in and for our weakness. It is 
freely offered us, and there, as the penitent 
craves pardon for the past in the cleansing blood 
of Christ, and help for the future, from One 
mighty to help in time of need, shall God’s 
renewing, purifying Spirit be vouchsafed to the 
soul, strengthening it even unto the victory. If 
we come to the fountain where we may wash and 
be clean ; if we avail us of our proffered help, our 
gracious welcome; if we will not slight, nor 
grieve, nor quench that blessed Spirit, He will 
make our bodies the temple of His chaste 
presence. He will drive from us everything that 
can defile. He will sanctify us and fit us for the 
inheritance of the saints in light. 

Why may we not thus purify ourselves? Shall 
we say that youth is stormy, and that the surg- 
ings of its passions cannot be withstood? This 
isnot so. Listen to the noble tribute paid by 
Coleridge to the memory of his-long friend, 
tl.e poet Southey, in which he tells us that he 
“passed from the innocence of youth to virtue, 
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not only free from all vicious indulgence, but un- 
stained by any act of intemperance, or the 
degradations akin to intemperance.” He adds, 
and his words are weighty ones, ‘‘It is impos- 
sible to estimate the effects which by God's 
grace the example of a young man, highly dis- 
tinguished for strict purity of disposition, and 
conduct, as well as for intellectual powers, may 
produce on those of the same age and pursuits 
as himself. Others learn to feel as degrading 
that which they before knew to be wrong: and 
to know that an opposite conduct, which they 
might otherwise. choose to consider as the easy 
virtue of cold and selfish prudence, may be com- 
bined with the noblest emotions, and views the 
most disinterested and imaginative.” 

It is to this life of purity that we are called 
throughout the Book of Proverbs, and the cry of 
heavenly wisdom is, ‘Seek early,” for the early- 
seekers shall find. The call to purity and piety 
in youth is not so much that the young realize 
the blessedness to which they are invited then, 
but because then and then only have habits of 
sin not been formed, or if formed they are not so 
securely and hopelessly bound about the strong 
young heart. Alas! for the man in manhood, 
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the woman in womanhood, who have gone forth 
without the restraining grace of God to mix with 
the world, and encounter the defilements of sin. 
Business, with its absorbing cares, pleasure, with 
its hardening of the heart, habit, with its resistless 
bands, will delay, and at length prevent the 
soul-surrender youth should have hastened to 
make. If, then, we would be pure, if we would 
shun temptation and keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world, we must at once turn unto Him 


who is alone pure Himself, and who alone can 
‘¢Save from wrath and make us pure.” 


Deep is the import of words such as these : 

“Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath 
hewn out her seven pillars; she hath killed her 
beasts ; she hath mingled her wine ; she hath also 
furnished her table. She hath sent forth her 
maidens ; she crieth upon the highest places of 
the city, Whoso is simple, let him turn in 
hither ; as for him that wanteth understanding, 
she saith to him, Come, eat of my bread, and 
drink of the wine which I have mingled. For- 
sake the foolish, and live ; and go in the way of 
understanding. . . The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom ; and the knowledge of the 
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Holy is understanding. For by me thy days 
shall be multiplied, and the years of thy life shall 
be increased.” 

‘A foolish woman is clamorous ; she is simple, 
and knoweth nothing. For she sitteth at the 
door of her house, on a seat in the high places of 
the city, to call passengers who go right on their 
ways, Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither ; 
and as for him that wanteth understanding, she 
saith to him, Stolen waters are sweet, and bread 
eaten in secret is pleasant. But he knoweth not 
that the dead are there ; and that her guests are 
in the depths of hell.” 

Thus do the wisdom of God, and the great 
adversary of souls stand before us. Both are 
wooing the heart ; the one for life, the other for 
death., Each is striving for success. Wisdom 
crieth, the foolish woman is clamorous. Both 
take their stations in the high places of the city. 
Both spread out their feast for the simple and 
the unwary. The one offers to make the simple 
wise unto eternal life. The other bears her will- 
ing captive even into the depths of hell. Which 
voice shall arrest your ear, my reader? Which 
proffered pleasure most allures your heart? 
Which is the feast that your taste craves? 
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Whose guest will you prefer to be? Whose art 
thou now? Question, reader, with your heart, 
for on these questions and their answers may de- 


pend your soul’s eternal state. 


RAE 
Che Principal Thing; 


PROVERBS OF WISDOM, 


Hear, ye children, the instruction of a father, 
and aitend to know understanding. Kor I give 
you good doctrine: forsake ye not my taw. 
for Iwas my father’s son, tender and only be- 
loved in the sight of my mother. He taught me 
also, and said unto me. 

““Let thine heart retain my words: keep my 
commandments, and tive. Get wisdom, get 
understanding: forget 't not, netther decline 
Jrom the words of my mouth. FKorsake her not, 
and she shall preserve thee: love her, and 
she shall keep thee. Wisdom its the principal 
thing » therefore get wisdom: and with all thy 
getting get understanding. Hzaalt her, and she 
shall promote thee. she shall bring thee to honor, 
when thou dost embrace her. She shall give to 
thine head an ornament of grace: @ crown of 
glory shall she deliver thee. Weer, C my son, 
and receive my sayings and the years of thy 
tife shali be many. LI have taught thee in the 
way of wisdom » L have ted thee in right paths. 
When thou goest, thy steps shall not be strati- 
ened, and when thou runnest, thou shalt not 
stumble. Lake fast hold of instruction ; let her 
not go. keep her; for she ts thy life.—_tyv. 7-78. 

My son, tf thou wilt recetve my words and hide 
my commandments with thee; so that thou in- 
cline thine ear unto wisdom, and apply thine 
heart unio understanding; yea, tf thou criest 
ajier knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
understanding » Lf thou seekest her as silver, 
and searchest jor her as for hid treasures ; then 


shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and 
Jind the knowledge of God. forthe Lord giveth 
wisdom. out of His mouth cometh knowledge and 
understanding. LHe layeth up sound wisdom for 
the righteous ; Hetis a buckler to them that walk 
uprightly. LHe keepeth the paths of judgment, 
and preserveth the way of His saints. Then shalt 
thou understand righteousness, and judgment, 
and equity » yea, every good path.—t. 7—9. 

Wisdom crieth without ; she uttereth her voice 
in the streets. She crieth in the chief place of 
concourse, tn the openingsof the gates: tin the 
cily she uttereth her words, saying, How tong, ye 

simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and the 
scorners delight tn their scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge? Turn ye at my reproof: behold, TZ 
well pour out my spirit unto you, I wile make 
&nown my words unto you. 

Because I have called, and ye refused » I have 
slietched out my hand, and no man regarded ; 
but ye have set at naught all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof: LI also will laugh at 
your calamity ; I will mock when your fear 
cometh, when your fear cometh as desolation, 
and your destruction as a whirlwind ; when dis- 
tress and anguish cometh upon you. 

Then shall they calt upon me, but IL will not 
answer , they shall seek me earty, but they shall 
not find me: for that they hated knowledge and 
did not choose the fear of the Lord: they would 
none of my counsel ; they despised all my re- 
proof. Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of 

thetr own way, and be filled with their own de- 
vices. Lor the turning away of the simple shail 


slay them, and the prosperity of fools shalt 
destroy them. 

But whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwelt 
safely, and shall be quiet from fear of evil.—t. 20 
—3 3. 


V@e 


T was spring-time in Judea. Rested from 

David’s wars of conquest, and exultant in her 
late successes and present peace, Israel had hailed 
the accession of her youthful monarch with shouts 
that made the welkin ring, and found in songs 
and dances, in festal shows and glad processions, 
expression for the universal joy. No jarring note 
of discord marred the nation’s chant of grateful 
praise to God. A few years since, and the 
pestilence was among the people, and the wail 
of bitter bereavement sounded throughout the 
land. But now the destroying angel had 
sheathed his sword, and health was again the lot 
of Israel. Within the memory of many men, 
whose forms were still erect, and whose locks 
age had not yet whitened, war had desolated the 
fertile plains of Judea, and threatened the safety 


of Jerusalem. But now there was no gathering 
| (133) 
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of frightened citizens around the market-place, 
or at the well-barred gates, to learn the news 
from the scene of conflict, and wait with quiver- 
ing lips and blanched cheeks the messenger’s 
report of victory, or defeat and slavery. God 
had given peace to his people; their fate no 
longer hung upon the uncertain balance of a 
single battle-field. No going into captivity 
was there now. No shrieks of women, wailing 
for their dead were heard; no crackling flames, 
no crash of falling strongholds, no sound or 
shock of war were there throughout the land, 
but all was peace and prosperity. Successful 
trade, with its incoming tide of wealth, filled 
Israel with gladness, and made each individual 
heart throb with thankfulness and praise. 

Let us call up to mind in word-outline the 
scene on a Spring morning in the city of David, 
when David’s son was “King in Jerusalem.” 
Before the portico of the fragrant cedar-house of 
Solomon, the royal guards, Cherethites and 
Pelethites, executioners and messengers of the 
king’s behests, waited their master’s coming. 
Impatient steeds from Arabia, or the far-off banks 
of the Nile, pawed the highway, and shook with 
pride their plumes and costly accoutrements. 
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Soldiers with silken standards, blazoned with the 
sacred Name, and throwing back the sunlight 
from their targets and shields of beaten gold, 
kept their ranks firm and close, as if the foe were 
at hand, and the silver trumpets waited but to 
sound the battle charge. Veterans grown gray 
in David’s service, and wearing the laurels of 
many a hard-fought field, were driven all along 
the line in their chariots of state, and the grim 
faces of these old warriors gleamed with satisfac- 
tion, as they looked about them on the evidences 
of their nation’s military strength. And in the 
ranks, beardless boys from Bethlehem’s sheep- 
folds, or from Gilboa’s historic mount, as they 
gazed on these heroes of their tribes, remember- 
ed David’s early daring, and the shepherd-boy’s 
unlooked for exaltation to the throne. 

But now the trumpets sound, and the echoing 
shout of welcome rises on the morning air. 
Solomon, arrayed in all his glory, appears, and 
the cry, ‘‘ God save the king,” is heard on every 
side. Children chanting their sweet hosannahs 
to David’s son, and David’s heir, strew the path 
with the lilies of the field, or the roses of Sharon, 
and the boughs of palms. Others throw their 
garments upon the dusty highway, and as the 
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long procession moves to the soft music of 
Eastern minstrelsy along the narrow streets, and 
out upon the broader pathway leading to the 
royal gardens or the cool retreats of Olivet,— 
each beaming face by the wayside, or peering 
from latticed balcony, each welcome shout and 
song from the daughters of Jerusalem, or the 
trained singers of the temple choirs, attest the 
affection of a grateful people, and make of 
the monarch’s morning progress a triumphal 
ovation. 

Such was Solomon, in al]! his glory; such his 
power and splendor ; such the popular acclaim ; 
and we might go on, until the tale were tiresome, 
to tell how “Solomon surpassed all the kings of 
the earth,” in riches, splendor, fame. 

But was this “the Principal Thing?” Had 
Solomon, in getting all this glory, and in winning 
all this praise, gained that with which his soul 
was satisfied, and the cravings of his nobler self 
appeased ? 

Years before, when the crown first rested on 
his brow, and the young monarch learned the 
heavy weight of regal cares, in the very flush of 
his new dignity, Solomon had sought the Lord. 
“Give me wisdom and knowledge,” was his 
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prayer. It was not wealth that he craved, nor 
splendor, nor renown, nor victory over his foes. 
But even in the wishes of one so lately invested 
with royal power, wisdom in its relation to his 
Maker, knowledge so far as it concerned his 
fellow-men, seemed the principal thing for 
which the prayer of Solomon went up to God. 
That prayer was heard inheaven. And God said 
to Solomon, ‘“‘ Because this was in thine heart, 
and thou hast not asked riches, wealth, or honor, 
nor the life of thine enemies, neither yet hast 
asked long life; but hast asked wisdom and 
knowledge for thyself, that thou mayest judge 
my people, over whom I have made thee king: 
Wisdom and riches is granted unto thee; and I 
will give thee riches, and wealth, and honor, such 
as none of the kings have had that have been 
before thee, neither shall there any after thee 
have the like.” 

He to whom God gave such gifts of wisdom 
and knowledge, may well direct us to the 
possession of this principal thing. We need not 
ask for an earthly teacher with higher qualifica- 
tions. Solomon, in his early days of piety and 
purity, was the wonder of the age. While all 
the world seemed tributary to his love of splendor 
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and display, man bent in veneration before his 
surpassing understanding. 

Far from the South, through desert wilds and 
over the trackless seas of sand, came the long 
caravan of Sheba’s Queen, that she might learn 
more certainly the reality of that wisdom, of 
which she had heardin her distant home. Kings 
from the east, and west, and north, sought his 
presence, and listened spell-bound to his words 
of truth. From his lion-guarded throne of ivory 
and gold, he gave answers to the problems of 
those who came from afar to prove him, and 
there pronounced those wonderful decisions that 
have made his name a synonym of discernment. 
“And all the earth sought Solomon,” says the 
inspired record, ‘‘ to hear his wisdom, which God 
had put in his heart.” 

It is from such a teacher, and the result of 
such experience that we have words like these 
scattered throughout the Book of Proverbs: 
“Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get 
wisdom: and with all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” 

Man needs some controlling purpose; some 
life-aim, like the pole star, shining in the horizon 
of anticipation, and lighting and leading him on 
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to happiness and success. This he will have, 
and though he may not choose the noblest and 
the best, there will ever be within his breast 
some longing, some cherished desire for the ful- 
filment of which he labors on, and in the realiza- 
tion of which he hopes to be satisfied. The boy 
who looks in from the cold and cheerless street 
upon the rich man’s mansion, where wealth nour- 
ishes luxury, and extravagance secures splendor 
and display, and as he gazes on what seems to 
him almost a fairy scene, determines to be rich 
himself, has chosen his controlling purpose ; and 
the dollar added to dollar, the deposit added to 
deposit, marks his success and proves the power 
ofan aim in life. The student, looking upon a 
library where the shelves are loaded with the 
works“of earth’s great teachers and thinkers, and 
whose lips murmur the soul’s determination, te ls 
too, will be an author,” rarely fails, if life is 
spared him, to redeem his word. It is so in every 
pursuit. It was indeed a maxim of the old Pagan- 
ism that the gods gave nothing to man without 
severe toil, but with this toil animated by a pur- 
pose controlling the soul, man seems almost to 
compel success. But when we find that even 
the fullest realization of our earthly aims will not 
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satisfy us; when we learn that disappointment is 
ever the confession of success; when with Solo- 
mon we find that pleasure or toil, riches or 
power, learning or renown, are all vanity, then we 
learn the lesson God would teach us. Our disap- 
pointments are made our kind instructors. The 
dissolving views of earthly happiness, ere they 
fade quite away, reveal dim vistas of a real and 
enduring bliss above ; and all our vast and varied 
powers assure us of the Creator’s design that we 
should find in Him a higher blessing than earth’s 
choicest gifts afford. 

It is thus that Solomon gives us the bidding, 
“Get wisdom, and with all thy gettings get under- 
standing, for this is the principal thing.” 

Is merely human wisdom meant? Solomon 
will answer us. ‘The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning” or principal part ‘‘of wisdom.” This 
is his testimony. The royal preacher lays broad 
and deep the foundation of his superstructure of 
knowledge in the fear of God. He gives ina 
single sentence the germ of a far-reaching philo- 
sophy. First of all of his proverbs of wisdom, he 
tells us of the principal thing—-and all the learn- 
ing and understanding of all paganism has no 
such weighty thought—the fear of the Lord is the 
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principal thing—the very beginning of wisdom. 
Already had Job proclaimed it in the midst of all 
of his sorrows... Already had David told it in the 
musical sentences of the Psalms. But so weighty 
was the saying, and so heavenly the teaching, 
and so little likely to be learned in earthly 
schools, and from earthly masters, that Solomon 
repeats it, and rests upon it as upon a foundation 
stone, the proverbs of wisdom his book contains. 
To him the whole circuit of the sciences was 
known. All the sources of knowledge were 
weighed in the balance by him, and yet he tells 
us not in the phrase of modern philosophers and 
essayists that ‘(knowledge is power,” but that 
there is a higher wisdom than earthly schools 
can give us, and that man’s first lesson in this 
heavenly learning is the fear of God. Of all 
knowledge, the knowledge of God is the princi- 
pal. There is no true wisdom without godliness. 

Do we ask what is the nature of this fear 
of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom ? 
The expression is one of frequent occurrence 
in the holy Scriptures. With varying shades of 
meaning it implies in the main that affectionate 
reverence by which the child of God bends 
himself humbly and lovingly to his Father's will. 
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His wrath is so bitter and his love so sweet, 
that there springs up in the Christian’s breast an 
earnest desire to please Him, and an holy fear, 
an anxious care and watchfulness, lest he sin 
against Him. Entering into every exercise of 
the mind, influencing the life, aims, and aspira- 
tions with controlling power, this fear of God 
moulds the very being into conformity with 
God’s will. Though the phrase is “the fear 
of the Lord,” it by no means excludes, it rather 
implies, a filial confidence and a perfect trust. 
It is combined with that ‘perfect love” which 
casts out the bitterness of fear, but there is ever 
left behind the reverent awe all creatures of His 
hand owe to their Maker and their God. Thus 
complicated in its nature and reciprocal in its 
effects, it gives to man a sanctifying purpose, 
adorning and ennobling every act and word and 
thought of life. 

Solomon’s teaching is briefly this, that he who 
knows not God, knows nothing yet as he ought 
to know it. His knowledge, without this princi- 
pal thing of wisdom, is but partial and disjointed. 
He may have tasted of the stream of wisdom, 
but he is ignorant of its fathomless source. He 
may have plucked a leaf or a blossom from 
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the tree of knowledge, but he knows not yet its 
deep sustaining root. 

But is it asked how does this assertion accord 
with facts? Is it urged that there are many 
men of acknowledged genius and wisdom who 
are to be numbered with the indifferent or 
unbelieving, having no fear of God _ before 
their eyes? True is it, indeed, that there are 
many men of learning who are like the philoso- 
phic Gallio, caring for none of these things, or 
else are open in their hatred and blasphemy 
against the faith. They are masters of science, 
acquainted with nature’s mysteries, lookers-on 
in God’s great laboratories and workshops, noting 
carefully the stars above and’ the flowers and 
ferns beneath, skilled in the records of the 
rocks, and familiar with the hidden treasures 
of the earth, with minds stored with historic 
facts, and memories treasuring the maxims of 
political experience, or revelling in the abstrac- 
tions of mathematics or the tables of statisticians. 
All this is learning, and yet we say, and God’s 
word is our authority, that unless to all this is 
added that fear of the Lord which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, the learned are ignorant indeed. 

The knowledge of God’s law and love, the 
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obedient rendering unto Him of filial affection 
and reverent fear, the hatred of sin, the love of 
holiness, the hearty reception of the plan of 
salvation, all this is more excellent wisdom than 
that of earth’s wisest unbeliever. So he who 
thus fears the Lord is wise. The infidel astrono- 
mer may know the names and distances of the 
stars, may tell their changing orbits, and track 
their progress as they pass through space, but the 
Christian laborer, who reads with stammering 
lips in God’s Holy Word of Christ, his Saviour, 
and of His salvation, is wiser far. He knows 
little of the stars, but he knows their Maker, and 
this knowledge has taught him that he has 
within his breast that which will live eternally, 
even when the stars have faded out. He knows 
whom he has believed, and that He, this gracious 
Friend, will keep that which he has committed 
to Him against the day of final accounts. Ah! 
is not this a deeper, a more glorious knowledge, 
piercing even into the unseen world? Is it not 
priceless, when it has to do with the eternal 
life ? 

Men, learned men, as the world counts 
scholars, have confessed the superiority of the 
heavenly wisdom over mere earthly knowledge. 
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Early in the annals of the Church is the 
mention of Augustine, the far-famed Bishop of 
Hippo. In his youth he was first a pagan, then 
an adherent of the old philosophy. Knowledge 
of every kind was his. A father, careful only to 
train his son in ways of studiousness, and willing 
to impoverish himself that his boy might not fail 
of every opportunity of instruction, trained him 
to be a philosopher. The young man well 
repaid these pains, and the age of thirty years 
found him among the foremost scholars of his 
time. 

But all along, the prayers ofa faithful, loving 
mother had been offered up to God for Augus- 
tine. Believing, even in spite of all his wander- 
ings, that he would at the last be brought to 
Christ, she spared no pains, she lost no opportu- 
nity to influence him in the path of right. An 
holy bishop, to whose sympathizing ear she had 
opened her griefs, bade her not despair. “Go 
thy way,” said he; “it is impossible that the 
son of these tears should perish.” His words 
were prophetic of the result. 

At length God revealed Himself to the student 
of philosophy. He had sought the truth, and 


had failed to find it. He had exhausted knowl- 
10 
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edge and had found his study a weariness to the 
flesh. Honors had been lavished upon him, but 
his soul had not been satisfied. The Senate 
offered a fitting place for his eloquence, but the 
ringing applause of listening auditors appeased 
not the craving of his inmost self. Successful 
authorship had poured her rewards at his feet, 
and yet he knew not peace. With all his 
gettings he had not gotten understanding. 

A child singing in a garden near by, “‘ ¢olle, 
lege,” “take and read,” as he stood deep in thought 
over an unopened roll of St. Paul’s Epistles, led 
to the opening of the sacred volume. His eye 
glanced down the page and read there, ‘‘Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus.” It was the word of God to 
Augustine. Assuch he humbly received it. 
His life, his studies, his acquirements were all 
henceforth devoted to his Saviour. No longer 
was his the complaint of his unregenerate state, 
“The unlearned start up and take heaven by 
force, and we, with our learning, are ashamed to 
follow ;” but instead he found in the Christian’s 
life a new, a nobler wisdom than had been his 
before, and the Church of all ages blesses God 
for the wisdom of St. Augustine. 

Later, by many centuries, another of the 
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world’s most gifted scholars bore testimony in 
word and life to that surpassing wisdom, whose 
principal part is the fear of the Lord. Sir Isaac 
Newton, whose keen discernment first revealed 
to man the hidden law of gravitation, and whose 
scientific acquirements are still the pride of his 
countrymen, and a world of learned followers, 
was a student of the higher wisdom. Toa cav- 
illing skeptic who dared to ridicule the truths of 
revelation, Newton answered, “You have not 
studied these things; I have,” and the abashed 
infidel was silenced. Yet Newton, overwhelmed 
with the infinity of truth reaching far beyond his 
ken, tells us that he seemed to himself like a 
boy playing on the shore of the sea, pleased with 
this gayly colored stone, or that graceful shell, 
while 4all the while rolled before him unseen, un- 
known, unheeded, the vast ocean of God’s truth, 
ever breaking on the strand. 

Later still, Henry Martyn bore witness to the 
exceeding worth of the heavenly wisdom. He 
had won the highest honors at the University. 
To a mind disciplined by the most abstruse 
studies, he added acquisitions covering well nigh 
all the ground of modern knowledge. Languages, 
history, the exact sciences, the revelations of 
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late investigations in chemistry, natural history, 
astronomy, and the like, were all at his com- 
mand, and yet he laid them all at the feet of 
Jesus, that he might learn of Him, the great 
Teacher, the one thing needful for the teaching 
of the soul. 

And to come down to our own time and our 
own land, among the many of our scholars, 
writers, thinkers, who have sought true wisdom, 
instead of that which is merely of the earth, 
earthly, we may number our own Wash- 
ington Irving. Few of those who have held the 
pen of a ready writer have wielded so wide an in- 
fluence, or won a more enduring fame. The 
charm of his flowing style, the tender pathos, the 
genial humor, the kindness and love, have held, 
as with a magician’s spell, the hearts of old and 
young. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. In the wreck 
of earthly fortune, and in the loss of one whom 
he had loved, as he was never again to love in 
this world, there came to his stricken heart a 
sense of the nothingness and vanity of earth. 
Literature offered her varied charms, fame 
placed her laurels on his brow, and the musical. 
cadences of his own sweet, sad words, found re- 
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sponse in every heart, but all these consolations 
failed to turn him from the nobler search for the 
true wisdom. The Bible, well worn with the 
holy using of half a century, stood beside his 
bed. The Prayer-Book of his Church was his 
constant companion, and these words of teach- 
ing and of supplication guided him into perfect 
peace. His was the quiet, loving life of a Chris- 
tian ; his its end of perfect trust ; and the record of 
his more than fifty years of authorship, is that he 
never wrote a word that was tainted with scepti- 
cism, or a line that was not as chaste and pure 
as the violets of spring. His life of sunshine, 
mottled with but a single shadow on the path, 
‘led to that brighter and more perfect day, where 
the sun shall no more go down forever.* 

TheSe examples of the piety of men to whom 
the world has meted out her honors with no 
sparing hand, as scholars, thinkers, writers of 


* Many of the facts alluded to above were communicated to 
the author by his friend, the Rey. Theodore Irving, LL.D., a 
nephew of Washington Irving, and personally acquainted with 
his religious experience. It is deeply to be regretted that 
owing to the peculiar bias of the biographer’s mind, the fasci- 
nating ‘‘ Memoirs of Irving”’ contain little or no allusion to the 
Christian element of Irving’s character, a want which, it is to 
be hoped, may yet be supplied from the source alluded to 
above. 
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acknowledged pre-eminence, attest the surpassing 
excellence of that wisdom whose beginning is the 
fear of the Lord.. It is indeed the principal 
thing. The wise man may well assure us: 
‘“‘ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. For the mer- 
chandise of it is better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies, and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be com- 
pared unto her. Length of days is in her right 
hand; and in her left riches and honor. Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her ; and happy is every one that re- 
taineth her.” 

For this “heavenly wisdom” thus commended 
to us is no mere abstract conception of moral 
philosophy, but something higher : a nature fun- 
damentally identical with the creative, sustain- 
ing, governing God. Weighing the force of 
these superhuman attributes, comparing them 
with Scripture parallels, noting the personal ex- 
istence, the properties, affections, promises and 
commands ascribed to wisdom here, and in the 
eighth chapter of the Proverbs in particular, we 
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cannot but believe that these words of Solomon 
describe, not an attribute, but a person, none 
other than the Son of God. 

Shall we not listen, then, to the voice and 
words of the loving Christ ? 

“Doth not wisdom cry? and understanding 
put forth her voice? She standeth in the top of 
high places, by the way in the places of the 
paths. She crieth at the gates, at the entrance 
of the city, at the coming in at the doors! Unto 
you, O men, I call; and my voice is to the sons 
of man. Oye simple, understand wisdom ; and, 
ye fools, be ye of an understanding heart. Hear, 
for I will speak of excellent things; and the 
opening of my lips shall be right things . . . Re- 
ceive my instruction, and not silver; and know- 
ledge rather than choice gold. For wisdom is 
better than rubies ; and all the things that may be 


desired are not to be compared to it... . I love 
them that love me, and those that- seek me 
early shall find me. . . . For whoso findeth me, 


findeth life, and shall obtain favor of the Lord. 
But he that sinneth against me, wrongeth his 
own soul : all they that hate me love death.” 
Such is the call of Christ, the Son of God, to 
us. Full of yearning love to sinners, He stand- 
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eth in the streets, at the very gates of the city, 
in the chief place of concourse. As He wandered 
when on earth by the lake-side of Gennesaret, 
calling the toiling from their labor, and the 
thoughtful from their prayer, He comes to us, 
to each one of us, with the bidding, ‘Follow 
Me.” Promises and pleadings echo in our ears. . 
Love divine has provided a full and free salvation. 
Life, eternal life, is offered to the penitent and 
the believing ; while those who seek in life’s 
earlier days have an added promise. Others 
may fail, but they, the early seekers, shall find. 
They are told, as none others are, of the Saviour’s 
especial love. Theirs is the unfailing assurance 
of a welcome to Him they seek. 

Shall then the call of Christ, the Wisdom and 
the power of God, be heard in vain?) Must the 
Saviour of the soul stand and knock, without, 
when all the allurements of sin, and vanity, and 
the world find ready entrance, and a welcome to 
the ear and heart? If so, there is a voice of 
threatening love. Even Christ’s love, if too long 
refused, must change to indignation and awful 
wrath! Then shall the cry for mercy be too 
late. Prayer, once omnipotent, shall then have 
lost its power. Hope shall have died forever out, 
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and heaven’s gates, so widely open now, shal] 
have been forever shut ! 

“Because,” says heavenly Wisdom, “I have 
called, and ye refused: I have stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded; but ye have set at 
nought all my counsel, and would none of my re- 
proof; I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will 
mock when your fear cometh; when your fear 
cometh as desolation, and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call 
upon me, but I will not answer; they shall seek 
me early, but they shall not find me; for that 
they hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord. They would none of my coun- 
sel:-they despised all my reproof. Therefore 
shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, and 
be filled with their own devices.” 

Well, then, may we make choice of wisdom, 
for wisdom is the principal thing. Early, vig- 
orously, in earnest, should we set about in all 
our gettings to get understanding. Thus and 
thus only shall we be prepared for life, for death, 
or for eternity. 
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Evil pursueth sinners: but to the righteous 
good shall be repaid.—axtit. 27. 


Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in 
the earth: much more the wicked and the sine 
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FINE old German print has for its scene 

a game ofchess. Bending over the board, with 
the easy self-possession of a master in the strife, 
sets, toying with the pieces, the adversary of man. 
Beside him is a youth, trembling and conscience- 
stricken. The flush of anticipated triumph reddens 
the dark brow of Satan. There seems no hope 
for the youth, who has staked his soul on the 
issue of the game. There would be none indeed, 
but a calm, benignant figure stands unseen by 
the young man’s side. It is his guardian angel ; 
or better still, the Angel of the Covenant, whose 
heavenly skill works marvels with the board, 
and at last checkmates the destroyer. 

Such is the struggle with the strong for 
the souls of our youth, but such is not always, 
nor often the result of the strife. Wittingly or 
unwittingly they are gambling with the adversary, 

(159) 
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and the stake of their play is the ownership 
of the soul. 

It is with no cloudy vagueness that the 
personal existence of the spirit of evil is revealed 
in Holy Scripture. In history, prophecy, and in 
parable, is the Tempter brought before us, and 
every quality, every action, every attribute which 
can indicate personality is referred to him in 
language which cannot be explained away. The 
records of the old dispensation and the writings 
of the new, alike reveal to us the existence of 
the adversary, as a matter of spiritual importance. 
They depict him as pre-eminent in power among 
the angels who lost their first estate, and as 
ever compassing the destruction of the souls of 
men. We may seek to dispose of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, where the story of the 
temptation and the fall occurs, as myths. We 
may refer to Oriental hyperbole that wierd 
picture in Job of the accuser of the brethren 
faulting the Almighty to His face. We may 
characterize the closing pages of Revelation, 
telling of the Tempter’s fall and fate, as but 
allegory and romance. But there will still re- 
main scattered through the whole series of Bible 
books, and appearing in connection with every 
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prominent Bible character or Bible fact, mention 
of the personal Satan, the foe of God, the 
foe of man. Nor is this all. Scripture plainly 
indicates to us, not only the existence of this 
Spirit of evil, but it also distinctly describes to 
us his moral character. We, who must be either 
“children of God,” or “children of the devil,” and 
that voluntarily as we shall severally choose for 
ourselves, shall find this no matter of barren 
speculation. As the ideal of goodness is the 
mingling of the spirit of reverent faith with 
the three great moral attributes of love, truth, 
and purity or holiness, so the characteristics of 
the devil are the opposites of these, pride and 
unbelief, falsehood and impurity. To this we 
may add a spirit of restless activity, a mastery of 
deceit, and the irrepressible desire of spreading 
corruption, and with it its consequence, eternal 
death, and we have the portraiture of Satan as 
drawn by the Holy Ghost. 

We, then, are neither wise nor prudent when 
we are thus warned of Satan and his wiles, 
to talk of allegories, or rhetorical personification, 
or in bolder unbelief to doubt or deny the 
existence and the power of the chief of the 


fallen spirits. It were far wiser, in humble 
11 
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acceptation of God’s Word, to recognize our foe, 
and to seek the strength with which to contend 
with him. We need the simple faith, coupled 
with the bold defiance, breathed forth in Luther’s 
life and words and hymns; a spirit which in 
its fearlessness and literal reception of the Word 
of God, would blot his study wall with the 
hurled inkstand where a mighty imagination had 
conjured up before him the very form and face of 
Satan. We need that faith of an earlier day, 
seen in the old law phrase of the Mother-land, 
where the murderer’s indictment reads, ‘“‘ done 
by the instigation of the devil ;’ and where men 
shuddered as they saw in the pale-faced criminal 
one who had bartered his soul for the price 
of revenge. We need this unquestioning recep- 
tion of God’s teaching on this point, from the fact 
that Scripture and experience combine to teach 
us that this wily adversary of souls rarely, if ever, 
assails us in his proper shape of horror, but 
makes use of other guise in which to entrap us, 
changing his dark front into the winning shape 
of an angel of light, or turning even our seeming 
friends into foes, and using our very heart’s 
desires as lures to win us to our ruin. 

In this struggle with the strong the guerdon of 
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the strife is the soul of man. On the one hand 
are ranged God, and angels, and saints, militant 
or triumphant. On the other stand Satan and 
his hosts, the denizens of hell, and the bad of 
earth. For the foe is one, but not alone. Satan 
may, in the pre-eminence ofhis sin, seek to compass 
each one’s ruin, but he fails not to employ in this 
work not only the principalities and powers, the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, and the 
spiritual powers of wickedness in heavenly places, 
who are wrestling against the soul of man, but 
the fiend has his subordinates from the ranks of 
the lost. Satan makes use of sinners as enticers 
to sin. The heart of the innocent or unwary is 
snared by the machinations of false friends. Lost 
themselves, theirs is the satanic pleasure of in- 
volving others in a common ruin. And in this 
their work of enticement to sin they are aided by 
the gregariousness of the race. We do not like 
to be alone. The young especially herd to- 
gether. The principle of association is deeply 
implanted in the heart-fibres, and we know and 
feel that it is not good to be alone. Even the 
homeless find their centres of attraction. Even 
strangers cluster around some controlling and 
compelling mind; and when the heart is won, 
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and the bond of friendly feeling has been 
strengthened, then comes the temptation, and 
ere danger is suspected, the victim is ensnared. 

What a legion of subordinates has the enemy 
of souls, ready to do his bidding! They stand at 
the street corners. They fill the places of public 
resort. They range at will through our thorough- 
fares. They are found wherever minds are to be 
acted on, or passions to be stimulated to their 
full. Shining in their reckless hardihood, loud 
in their professions of kindness to the unsuspect- 
ing, ready alike for the frolic or the fray, prodigal 
in expenditure, scorning even the appearance of 
meanness, these bold bad spirits hold in absolute 
control many gentler, softer natures than their 
own. Bent on their Master’s evil work, they 
spare no pains, they shrink from no lengths of 
sin, to bring about the ruin of souls. 

Their mightiest allies are within the breast of 
the enticed and tempted one. The wise man 
bids us keep the heart as a citadel, for out of it 
are the issues of life. The countless multitude 
of evil thoughts in the little world within, are 
ever doing the same work and owning the same 
bidding as the evil spirits, or the evil men, who 
would compass our ruin in the great world with- 
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out. For what is so free as thought? Where 
the feet dare not tread, where the eyes refuse to 
look, where the ear would close its portals, the 
reckless thought will never shrink from going. 
Borne on the wings of imagination, the thought 
hurries here and there, visiting too often the 
scene of sin and shame, and thus preparing the 
way for the word and deed of guilt. For as a 
man thinketh in his heart, sois he. The thoughts 
of sin, suffered hour after hour to rove amidst the 
haunts of vice unchecked, revelling in forbidden 
pleasures, and accustoming the heart to sin, 
open a royal road to iniquity, and prepare a 
beaten highway, for hastening and excuseless sin. 
As in South American mountain defiles, where 
dark ravines and yawning chasms separate the 
cliffs over which the traveller would wend his way, 
first there is shot across the impassible gulf an 
arrow, tied to a thread. Once lodged on the 
other side, the thread is made the means of 
drawing over a stran. The stran is followed by 
acord. The cord draws over arope. The rope 
once fastened, others are added, till an airy 
bridge spans the ravine, and opens communica- 
tion with the other side. So do evil thoughts, 
instigated by the soul’s great enemy, make a 
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royal road to sin. There seems, indeed, an im- 
passible gulf between the purity and perfectness 
of the boy or girl, just from the sacred atmo- 
sphere of the home circle, and the fearful heights 
of iniquity, where daring and unblushing sinners 
stand inshameless pre-eminence. But the doubt- 
ing and impure thought which Satan suggests, 
will, if indulged in, speedily bridge the chasm, 
and prepare the way for any depths of wicked- 
ness. We are not to blame for the upspringing 
of the thought unbidden within. But if we make 
it our own by harboring it, we have no excuse. 
We cannot, to adopt the figure of a quaint old 
writer, prevent the foul birds from flying over our 
heads. But we are blameworthy, if through our 
negligence or connivance, they nestle in our 
breasts. ‘Out of the heart;” says He “who 
knew well what was in man, ‘proceed evil 
thoughts.” And there follows, in the dark cata- 
logue of sin, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies! Well may 
we cry out with David, ‘Create in me a clean 
heart, O God,” for unless the fountain be 
cleansed, it must and will be poisoned with sin. 
Few of us but have read with a thrill of horror, 
those wierd legends of years long past, when the 
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tale has been of the sale of the soul to Satan for 
some coveted reward. Destruction has been 
courted. The soul has been voluntarily thrown 
away. When the churl has craved rank and 
power, when the poor, starving wretch has 
wished for gold, when the spurned and insulted 
one has longed for vengeance, or the child of 
passion has desired, at any cost, the gratification 
of his lust ; then, the old chroniclers tell us, has 
the scene in the wilderness of Judea been re- 
enacted, and the tempter has proffered the 
longed-for boon, but the price has been the soul. 
And these mysterious compacts, signed with 
blood, these suggestive stories of the frauds the 
wily fiend has played off upon his dupes, and the 
legends of that sad hour, when the price has 
been claimed, and the cheated soul has sunk to 
perdition ;—these fictions of the past tell of a 
transaction like that of ‘‘ Ahab, which did se// 
himself to work wickedness in the sight of the 
Lord.” It is not uncommon, this courting of 
destruction, this suicide of the soul. Sad enough 
is it, when the tempted fall before the enticers 
to sin, but what other return than hopeless woe 
can be the portion of those who part voluntarily 
with their birthright for a mess of pottage! No 
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place of repentance can be theirs, though seeking 
it earnestly, and with tears. 

Thus in the struggle of youth with the strong, 
there are foes without and within; both alike the 
marshalled hosts, the obedient allies of the soul’s 
relentless foe. The strife is all around us. 
There are, indeed, no garments rolled in blood, 
no shouts and songs of victory, no groans of the 
wounded and dying, in this ceaseless struggle. 
One would hardly know of any strife at all, were 
it not for the ringing echoes of inspiration’s 
warning voice. As was the pilgrim’s case at 
Vanity Fair, our battle-field is the very midst of 
earth’s great mart, where the ceaseless chaffering 
of life goes on. The struggle may be the fiercest 
where men seem to ply the most assiduously the 
arts and appliances of peaceful trade. Strange 
is the battle ground. It abounds in objects 
attractive to the senses, and engrossing the 
varied powers of the mind. Golconda offers her 
purest gems. Australia, or our own Pacific 
streamlets, yield the yellow gold. There are 
jewels from the barbaric Orient, and perfumes 
from the fragrant South. And there are festal 
lights, and beaming glances, and wreathed wine 
cups, and resistless smiles. There, too, are Art’s 
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rich creations, springing in life and beauty from 
the canvas; or lovelier still, in their mute waiting, 
as chiselled from the spotless stone. There are 
strains of melody, entrancing the very soul, and 
pleasures lighting up each brow with joy, or 
deepening the flush of passion on the crimsoned 
cheek. There are buyings, and sellings, and 
chafferings for gain. There are the shoutings of 
eager multitudes, telling of triumphs or festivity, 
mingling with the roaring of laboring torrents, 
and the whirling of countless wheels of industry, 
and the thundering of forges, clanging ever the 
ceaseless chimes of toil. There are ever varied 
excitements, achievements, successes, and ap- 
plause. There are schemings, intriguings, plot- 
tings and thwarting, till the soul, bewildered with 
the ever changing, ever weaving spells of earth, 
forgets—for only when forgetful is it endangered 
—its high destiny, and the Tempter’s object 
is secured. The soul is traded off for the bauble 
offered. The surges of worldliness overwhelm 
the youthful victim, and there is no more toiling 
or struggling, buffetting or breasting the tide, 
but instead the swift passage down the current 
to the shores of hopeless woe. 

How then may we successfully struggle with 
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the strong? How, with St. Paul, the devoted, 
may we fight the good fight of faith, and having 
done all, stand in the full consciousness of duty 
done, and victory gained? With Satan, and self, 
and the world arrayed against us, how can we 
conquer in the strife ? 

He who gives us warning of our danger and 
bids us be wary and diligent in the strife, He it 
is from whom cometh our strength. As we 
seek the help of an Almighty Arm, as we enlist 
on our side the All-Conqueror, as we enroll us 
under the Saviour’s banner of love, and go forth 
with Him, conquering and to conquer, we cannot 
fail. He will strengthen and succor us. He will 
never leave us nor forsake us. He will guide us 
by His counsel here, He will afterward receive 
us to Himself in glory. 

But while there must be this foundation of 
personal piety, if we would safely struggle with 
the strong foe of God and man, we may draw 
words of counsel telling us of aids and helps 
heavenward, from the proverbs of the wise 
King. Thus may we, as children of the light, be 
richly furnished for every good work, and in 
this shining of our light in this dark world, 
glorify our Father which is in heaven. 
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Among these means of keeping the soul’s foes 
at bay, is active, personal Christian effort. Solo- 
mon wisely says, ‘‘ He that watereth others, shall 
be also watered himself.” He adds, ‘“‘He that 
winneth souls is wise.” 

Every one, young or old, rich or poor, should 
ever keep in view the good of others. Man’s 
besetting sin is selfishness. We may be little 
enough in others’ eyes, but how great are we in 
our own! JInordinately do we think about, care 
for, labor for ourselves. Thus it is that Christ, in 
summing up the law, when he had first bidden 
us “‘Love God,” adds of the duty of loving our 
neighbor, that it is like unto the first ; for as the 
apostle tells us, he who loves God will love his 
brother also, Earnestly must we contend against 
this besetting sin of the soul, and in no way may 
we better effect the mastery over it, than by 
faithful and persistent work for Christ. No lack 
is there of opportunity. Duties to be done, 
opportunities to be improved, await us every: 
where; and well may the Christian bestir himself, 
since among the irreligious there are no idlers at 
all. Untiringly do they work, but not for good. 

In urging upon his converts the duty and 
importance of laborious effort for others’ good, » 
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the apostle makes use of a remarkable expres- 
sion. ‘‘ Now then, beloved,” says St. Paul, “are 
we fellow-workers with God.” Wonderfulthought ! 
In our strivings to benefit our fellow-men, in our 
feeble endeavor to diminish the mass of evil 
in the world, and add to the sum total of good, 
we are working with our Maker, and He is not 
ashamed to own this fellowship of effort, nor to 
use us for the accomplishment of His mighty 
ends! And those who thus work in His vine- 
yard, shall they fail of their reward when the sun 
of earth goes down, and the hire of eternity 
is given? 

He has been styled a public benefactor who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where there 
was but one before. How much more worthy of 
praise is he whose path through life is marked 
with kindly deeds and loving words, cheering 
the down-hearted, giving hope to the despairing, 
and relieving the ills and woes of his fellow-men. 
He who thus lives, not for himself, but for others, 
may hope to withstand the assaults of the foe 
from without, and the traitorous blows from 
within. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least 
of these, ye did it unto Me,” says the Saviour of 
mankind. He assures us that the cup of cold 
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water shall not in its dispensing fail of its reward. 

It is a noble sight when a young man or 
a young woman, conscious of the struggle going 
on for their soul, seeks in the daily exercise 
of personal Christian effort, a defence from 
temptation and a strengthening against sin. 
This holding out of the hand to reclaim and 
uplift the erring, this patient teaching of the 
ignorant and debased, this cheering of the sad, 
and enlivening of the homes of the dreary and 
disheartened, this ministering to souls and minds 
and bodies diseased, this searching out of the 
haunts of poverty, this kind dispensing of the 
benizon of smiles, ah! this it is that redeems 
humanity ; this it is that makes man Christ-like, 
He, the God-man, thus went about doing good. 

In connection with piety and Christian activity, 
I would place mental improvement as among the 
aids we may wisely avail ourselves of in the 
struggle with the strong. Occupation goes far in 
securing us from danger. It is for idle hands 
especially, that Satan stands ready to furnish 
mischief. It is thus with a heart whose affections 
are not centering on Christ. It will love some- 
thing, and the world will willingly receive its 
throbs of affection. Pre-eminently is this the 
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case with the mind. Unless directed to high and 
holy purposes, the mental powers will inevitably 
run to riot in sin. So, in view of study as a 
defence against sin, there come to us Solomon’s 
words of wisdom: ‘Understanding is a well- 
spring of life unto him that hath it.” Experience 
proves this. The greatest results in this world, 
are ever attained by simple means, and the 
exercise of ordinary qualities. The common life 
of each swiftly passing day, with its bustling cares, 
its pressing needs, its thronging duties, is earth’s 
best training-school ; and any, or all, who will 
apply themselves, shall wring rewards from for- 
tune. Sir Isaac Newton, after his most famous 
discoveries, could give but one explanation of the 
means by which he had worked them out, and 
that explanation was, “ By always thinking into 
them.” It is this patient thought-work, this con- 
tinued application of the mind to the subject 
before it, that insures success. More than success 
is gained. The mind pre-occupied, is guarded 
from idle, roving thoughts, from the day-dreams 
of envy or the gloatings over past or purposed 
sin. 

Each day should add to our store of knowledge. 
It is not enough merely to read, We should 
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think upon and talk about the information derived 
from books. There are books well worthy of 
reading and study, books having the double 
baptism of genius and holiness. The odd moment 
given to these improving works will bring a rich 
reward. The mind thus preoccupied will crave 
nothing that is demoralizing, nothing that is silly 
or simple. Besides, these gleanings of time will 
make you master of a rich intellectual heritage. 
Life will find new pleasures, and the very physical 
man will freshen and expand, as the mind becomes 
instinct with the new life of knowledge ‘and 
power. Thus shall the soul, resting on Christ, 
the mind trained to its highest intellectual 
development, and the body fitted for its high 
privilege as a shrine of the Divine presence, all 
unite to make up the perfect man. 

Shall we not seek this perfection, this complete 
equipment for the struggle with life, the victory 
over death? He who is the Captain of our salva- 
tion casts out none who come to Him, seeking 
His aid, enlisting under His banner of love. St. 
Paul, an aged soldier, bears his testimony to this 
service and its offered reward, when he cries with 
his dying breath, ‘I have fought a good fight : I 
have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up 
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for me a crown which the Lord the righteous Judge 


b 


shall give me in that day.” We learn from inspira- 
- tion the armor we require in this struggle for the 
soul. The sword of the spirit : the helmet ofsalva- 
tion: the shield of faith, are what we need. Life 
is the hour of conflict. The field is the world ; and 
only as we lie down to die, and even in the death- 
struggle meet and vanquish the last enemy, 
through Christ who giveth us the victory, shall 
our work be done, our battle fought, the guerdon 
of salvation gained. But then, from over the 
everlasting hills, faintly first, then louder, clearer, 
shall sound the note of triumph, the acclaim of 
victory. It shall be the call to the eternal 
mansions, where the conquerors shall forever 
wear their crowns and robes of white, in token of 
their victory through Christ. 

Such are the offered inducements to the soldiers 
and servants of Christ. It is the offer of life— 
life here, ennobled, purified, redeemed and sancti- 
fied: life hereafter ; eternal, ever-blessed, ever- 
glorious, in the presence of God. 
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but a just weight ts His delight.—at. 7. 


Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished: 
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ia immorality of trade has become a theme 
of world-wide comment. Cheating on the 
part of the smaller dealers, and dishonesty among 
the manufacturers, the forging of trade-marks 
or the adroit concealment of imperfections, adul- 
terations in one department, and misrepresen- 
tations in advertisments and invoices in another, 
trickery in the sample-room, knavery in the office, 
fraud at the factory, lying on the part of the 
runner, the agent, and the principal :—these 
tokens of a want of principle, extending through 
all the ramifications of trade, corrupting the 
morals of the community, and making falsehood 
and deceit well nigh universal, have made of the 
honor of Christian nations a bye-word, and have 
elevated swindling almost to the dignity of a 
science. 


At length that patient public, which is expected, 
(181) 
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like charity, to endure all things, has been 
aroused. The press, from the highest to the 
lowest of its many-voiced utterances, has striven 
to lay bare the iniquity. The stern expressions 
of disapprobation on the part of the London 
Times has been echoed in every quarter of the 
globe. The sickening evidence, adduced before 
the Parliamentary committees, of adulterations 
attending the preparation of almost every article 
of domestic consumption, has been spread before 
an outraged world, not only in the ponderous 
*‘Blue-books,” but also in books and papers cir- 
culating everywhere. In this land the attention 
of grand juries has been called to these life-de- 
stroying impositions, and the Christian pulpit and 
the religious press may well, in view of God’s 
uncompromising denunciations of dishonesty, 
raise their voice in earnest reprobation of that 
chicanery which an all-engrossing spirit of trade 
and an ungodly haste to be rich, has spread over 
the world. 

Manufacturers, mechanics, and traders, have 
found it convenient and profitable, in a worldly 
point of view, to make a distinction between 
home virtues, and the code for the office and 
shop. They have one system of morals for 
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Sunday, or in the family circle; or, in fact, when 
buying goods, and a far different code for their 
guidance in making and selling their wares. 
And so these “honorable men,” members and 
pillars of our churches, honored with civic dignities 
and social position, dwellers in palatial homes 
and objects of envy and emulation of every 
ambitious youth, have added dollar to dollar by 
fraud, and shilling to shilling by lying, and penny 
to penny by trickery, till, in the sight of God, 
their gold is cankered ; and in their gilded shame 
they illustrate the wise man’s words, “‘ He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.” 
It were impossible to give a tithe of the in- 
stances of this immorality pervading every de- 
partment of trade, and known and countenanced, 
or at least winked at in the highest commercial 
circles. Almost every article that can be pur- 
chased for money must yield its percentage of 
imposture. It is a cheat and a lie, when our 
American wares are ticketed with foreign labels 
and devices. It is a cheat and a lie, when mis- 
representations as to length or quality stand 
unblushingly printed on the bale or the pieces of 
sheetings or calico. It is a cheat and a lie, when 
we cover up imperfections by placards and pictures, 
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and when the poorer the goods are we have to 
offer, the more abundant are found the falsehoods 
stamped upon them, or even woven unto their 
texture, such as “ Warranted;” ‘Fast colors,” 
“ All wool,” or “All linen.” We have no right to 
forget the ten commandments, in our buyings 
and sellings; and the man who. interposes his 
bank account, or his legal tenders, between his 
conscience and the accusing face of these tablets 
of God’s laws of trade, is a sinner more than 
other men. We must rid us of the notion that 
the perpetrators of these petty or wholesale 
frauds upon the public, are not moral delinquents. 
They seem to think themselves above reproach. 
They would not 70d, in the common acceptation 
of the term. They would as soon murder, as put 
their hands into another man’s pocket. To 
defraud by overcasting an invoice, or by making 
a false entry on the ledger, they would look upon 
with abhorrence. They have a certain idea of 
what is honorable and proper, and though they 
are year after year quietly abstracting money 
from the public without rendering its equivalent 
return, by serving them with deficient quantities 
or qualities of goods, they are all the while thank- 
ful that they are not as other men—the degraded 
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objects whose names and petty larcenies figure 
in the police reports. Their peccadilloes are but 
part of the tacitly understood ways and means of 
getting a living. ‘All is fair in trade,” is their 
proverb of business. It might not be convenient 
for their methods of procedure to attract the notice 
of the public, but they are well understood by the 
“initiated.” And yet there can be no question 
but that the man who sends from his workshop 
a piece of imperfect mechanism, whereby life is 
endangered or property hazarded, is as mucha 
transgressor of the bidding, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” as the assassin. He may keep clear of the 
clutches of the law, but he cannot escape God’s 
unerring vengeance. His imperfect tool or 
weapon may be shipped to another continent, or 
to the islands of the sea ; and when it breaks or 
bursts, and maims or kills its wretched owner, 
thousands of miles may separate the blood cry- 
ing out for vengeance from the murderer, but 
God forgets not; and that blood will yet rest 
heavily on that man’s guilty soul. 

And so with the workman who connives at his 
employer’s parsimony or carelessness, and slights 
his work; and from the sand there comes the 
defective column of iron, yet to snap and fall with 
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the weight of the doomed ones, years after its 
manufacture. . 

Man’s justice is imperfect. We do not, as every 
one sees, receive here on earth the just punish- 
ment for our sins. But the hour is coming ; and 
when the thrones are set and the books are 
opened, there will be vengeance exacted by God 
of the erring and guilty. 

It is the same with the forging of labels and 
trade marks. It may be said that they deceive 
noone. Then why are they used? Do men lie 
for nothing? They are frauds and falsehoods, 
and they are meant to deceive; and those who 
avail themselves of these deceits, or connive at 
their use, are violators of God’s law. ‘‘ Thoushalt 
not bear false witness.” 

God requires of us to act and zmply no lie, as 
well as to say none. The requirement holds 
good of the agent, the overseer, the superinten- 
dent, the foreman, the stockholder, as well as 
the retailer, the jobber, the trader, or the peddler. 
It makes no difference whether the deceiver is 
one or many, whether he does his miserable work 
in the darkness, and affixes secretly another’s 
trade mark, or whether he unblushingly sends 
his orders to subordinates and avails himself of 
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their fingers and their tongues to fabricate and 
recommend his deceptions. He is guilty just the 
same, whether the laws reach him or not, even 
though he may live in splendor and own and 
occupy the foremost pew in our churches, and 
pour forth of his ill-gotten gains on the plate or 
for Christian charities. God looks not at his 
gilded exterior. He looks at the heart ; and the 
proverb of the wise man with reference to the 
rich defrauder, that gilded sham of humanity, 
is this: “He that by usury and unjust gain in- 
creaseth his substance, he shall gather it for him 
that will pity the poor.” 

It is no excuse for these miserable tricks of 
trade to assert that they are but commercial 
custorns, rendered necessary and innocuous by 
their very universality. The plea amounts 
simply to the assertion that we have only to 
render a sin wide-spread to make it, if not a 
virtue, at least innocent and justifiable. The 
excuse is worthless. The plain simple law of 
God applied to these customs of trade, like the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear, reveals them in all 
their deformity and sin. We have, besides, a 
practical comment on these morals of trade. 
The very men who thus cheat by wholesale, 
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and make every article of their manufacture con- 
tain its abundant proportion of imposition, crush, 
“on principle,” as they say, the wretched, half- 
paid clerk who makes a fraudulent entry in the 
cash-book, or extracts from their coffers a petty 
sum. Ifa subordinate presume to deceive them, 
as they are daily deceiving the public, he is 
never let off from the police office or the state 
prison, on the plea that it is the custom of trade. 
These men have no notion that to do unto them 
as they do unto others would be right or just. 
They are above law, one would suppose, and 
their sins are but harmless, they think. They 
forget that the sins of the rich and the reputable 
have a double guilt. The errors of those who 
are well-known and widely esteemed, give others 
countenance in their excesses and crimes. The 
violation on the part of the wealthy manufacturer, 
or the master-mechanic, of the laws of commercial 
integrity, teaches the lesson of dishonesty to 
scores, or it may be hundreds in his employ. 
Youth just entering life and forming character, 
are given to understand that the end justifies the 
means,—that it is no sin to cheat, but only to be 
found out; and that if they wish to find favor 
with their employers, or rise to wealth and 
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' position in the world, they must not encumber 
themselves with conscience. Strange that em- 
ployers see not that these men whom they train 
to do their nefarious bidding in cheating others, 
will as readily learn the lesson of defrauding 
them. Men employed to practice deception on 
the public, can hardly be expected to be rigidly 
faithful to their own masters; and so our prisons 
and our streets are full of ruined souls, whose 
career in sin began at their employers’ bidding. 
The evil stops not here. It is most widely- 
spread. England’s laureate asks the question . 


‘¢Who but a fool would have faith 
Tn a tradesman’s ware or his word ?”’ 


We are cheated so in everything that we want 
or we buy, that the very foundations of honesty 
are shaken. The rich man’s riches will not save 
him from imposition, nor the poor man’s poverty. 
Surely not in the latter case ; “ While,” to quote 
again from Tennyson: 


‘‘ halk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life.” 


The result is that the Proverb of our fathers is 
laughed at on every side. Boys write in their 
copybooks, ‘“ Honesty is the best policy,” but the 
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first proverb that the world teaches them is, 
“It’s all grist that comes to our mill.” And so 
the boy keeps back the few pennies of change ; 
the salesman steals from the shelves or the 
drawer ; the bookkeeper makes his false etries ; 
the confidential clerk speculates on borrowed, or 
rather stolen, capital; the agent defrauds his 
employer ; the contractor slights his work wher- 
ever he can make by it; the overseer connives 
at peculation, and the official plunders the 
treasury. The wealth of the land and means of 
its production are increasing in an almost geo- 
metrical progression, and as trade and commerce 
are multiplying a thousandfold their exhaustless 
resources, our moral code is deteriorating, and 
there is danger that the general passion for 
money-getting will absorb in itself every princi- 
ple of truth and honesty which God has laid down 
to regulate the dealings of man with man. If 
this is so, and continues, our future is fixed. What 
we may gain in civilization, refinement, intelli- 
gence, luxury, wealth, will poorly recompense us 
for that wide-spread corruption in morals which 
obliterates the very perceptions of right and 
wrong. We shall be hateful to heaven, a blot 
and plague-spot on the earth. The history of 
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the past may well furnish our warning. Nations 
enriched by guilty commerce and unrighteous 
trade, are enriched to their own destruction. 
The terrible judgments denounced against Tyre 
of old, because she had ‘‘defiled her sanctuaries 
by the multitude of her iniquities, by the iniquity 
of her traffic,” found a speedy fulfilment. The 
all-engrossing spirit of trade, were it free from 
any of the chicanery we have noticed, is of itself 
sufficient to poison the healthful springs of life. 
It makes that an end which should only be a 
means. But when trade deteriorates into a 
system of scientific swindling, and the very mer- 
chant princes of the land are not above availing 
themselves of the most unhallowed means of 
accumulating and increasing wealth, we may 
well tremble for our land, we may well seek to 
lay anew the foundations of truth, honesty and 
integrity, as the only bases of trade. 

But it may be said, that we by our feeble 
efforts cannot hope to stem this whelming tide 
ot fraud. Alas! we cannot, and yet it affects us, 
and we in turnare forced to contribute our mite 
of influence to sustain it. Mindful, then, of God’s 
laws of honesty and truth, mindful of His hatred 
of dissimulation and chicanery, expressed not 
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alone in Proverbs of trade, but scattered broad- 
cast over the whole of Revelation, we may well 
cast about us for practical and personal lessons 
resulting from our consideration of this sad 
theme. . 

In the first place we may lay down the princi- 
ple, that no one is justifiable in engaging in any 
business, the object and end of which is the 
defrauding of the public. There are many such 
occupations. They offer abundant returns to 
those who engage in them. An easy conscience 
is almost the only capital required. Shrewdness 
stands for thousands, and shamelessness for ten 
thousands of dollars in this work of sin. A glib 
tongue, an unblushing face, and a black heart, 
will ensure the prize. But though many an 
example of sudden wealth, gained through dis- 
honesty, may be pointed out among us, God, 
who knoweth the end from the beginning, tells 
us the proverb, ‘He that is greedy of gain 
troubleth his own house.” Riches gained by 
fraud are not forever. They take to themselves 
wings and fly away. 

Fearful is the danger of the young man who, 
when the promptings of innocence and virtue are 
the strongest, gives up honor and integrity for a 
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paltry stipend, or the uncertain return of a fraud- 
ulent venture. He has parted with that which 
gold cannot buy back, for a miserable equivalent. 
He has lost that shield of the young man, 
integrity. Wealth may be the return, but gold 
will not gild a tarnished reputation. There may 
cringe before him the slaves of the dollar, but 
even they despise him whom they so slavishly 
serve. And as his heart hardens, and his fingers 
clutch involuntarily after more and more of the 
gold for which he has sold himself, he is a miser, 
and is miserable in the saddest meaning of that 
sad word. 

In the second place we may lay down the 
rule, that we have no right to take advantage of 
our neighbor. We are all buyers and sellers, 
and the world itself isa great market-place, full 
of the clatter of ceaseless chaffering. As sellers, 
there is the temptation to conceal imperfections 
in what we offer to others,—to depreciate the 
excellence of the goods of our rivals,—to dilate 
extravagantly upon the value of our own. Men 
style this shrewdness, and speak of it as taking 
care of ourselves. What right have we to 
establish a scale of comparative valuation in 


which we shall be first regarded? God has 
13 
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bidden us love our neighbors as ourselves. He 
would have us do unto others as we would that 
they should do to us. We cannot afford to be 
selfish in God’s world, for the unselfish God will 
judge all such. When you have, as you think, 
cleverly concluded a bargain by. concealment 
and falsehood, the loss is not all on one side; 
the seller suffers more than the buyer by that 
fraudulent transaction. The latter indeed leaves 
your presence with an imperfect article, and 
a lightened purse, but you stand there holding 
your gains, unjustly gotten, and they bear witness 
of your dishonesty. Good old Latimer tells us 
in one of his sermons, that he was assured, after 
he had chanced to pay double price for an article 
he bought, that he had been cozened or cheated 
by the seller, . ‘No, no!”) replied ) thet wase 
bishop. “He has not cozened me. He has 
cozened his own conscience.” There is much 
of this kind of self-cheating in the world. There 
is a vast deal of fraud which a man finds out at 
the last, when he comes to examine the balance 
sheet of life, instead of the trial balance of the 
year, that the greatest victim, the most sadly 
cheated one, is his own self-ruined soul. Ah! 


when the ledger is opened, and posted, and 
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settled for the last time, we shall find that it is 
character alone that we can carry with us, and 
that character we have been moulding all through 
our lives. 

The temptation is often insidious.- It may be 
that you have had passed off upon you some of 
our currency which, as you examine it, proves to 
be bad. The note or coin looked well enough 
as it was thrown down before you, you cannot 
tell where, but as you counted over your money 
later, it seemed suspicious. A closer inspection 
told you that it was false, and that you had been 
cheated. 

Then came the question, what is to be done 
with it? “It was passed off on me,” you might 
say. “Iwill pass iton. Why should I be the 
loser?” Little, ah! nothing would you gain by 
thus doing. You lose—lose integrity, character, 
self-respect. Oh, no! Be it dime, or dollar, 
or double eagle, even this is a dear price to pay 
for the loss of one’s uprightness. Destroy it 
rather, if you care for your character. Say, “I 
will bear the loss myself: the cheat shall go no 
further.” And the approval of conscience will 
be worth tenfold the pecuniary disadvantage. 

Nor ought we to lend ourselves to the fraudu- 
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lent designs of those of whom we may be forced 
to buy. It were the part of strict honesty in our 
retailers, to strip off the French labels from our 
home-made goods, to announce the short lengths 
of our threads or ribbons, to expose the outside 
glazing covering the inferior material, and to 
tell our customers frankly, that the reason 
of the cheapness of such goods, is their im- 
perfection and worthlessness. There can be no 
doubt but that such honesty would prove to be 
the best policy. Would not the trader who thus 
did business fairly and honorably, receive in the 
end the confidence and patronage of the public? 
He might not make haste to be rich, but his 
would be the slow, sure increase that brings 
a blessing from heaven with it. 

And the same great principles of honesty and 
uprightness hold good in the case of workmen 
who sell to their employers their labor for hire. 
If time and skill are sold to another, who has 
any right to keep back part of the price? Idle- 
ness, slighting the assigned portion of work, eye- 
service, are each and all an abomination to the 
Lord. God’s law is proved to be divine, because 
it thus affects the springs of our actions. Where 
human legislation is nugatory, the heavenly re- 
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quirements of fidelity, industry, and integrity, 
have their place. Double dealing, as well as 
divers weights, will be found distasteful to our 
Father in heaven. One price named at the 
bargain, and another found in the bill, is but a 
variety of the same dishonesty. The substitution 
of an inferior article in place of one better, when 
the former is desired, and the full price is paid 
for it, is also deceit. The failure to make the 
last items of an order as good as the first, the 
idling over day-work, and the charge for full 
time, the trumping up of extras to swell the 
footing of a bill;—all these are not right in 
the sight of the Lord: they should not be con- 
sidered right in the sight of man. 

But-there are duties of the buyer as well as the 
seller. Solomon aptly describes a large class in 
one of his telling Proverbs of trade: “It is 
naught, it is naught, says the buyer; but when 
he is gone his way,.then he boasteth.” The 
depreciation of goods of which we know the real 
value, the taking advantage of sellers’ necessities, 
the grinding of the face of the poor by the lower- 
ing of their wages, the failure to pay the equiva- 
lent for what we receive at the hands of otuers, 
all come in for their share of reprehension. It 
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is but another form of the false balance and 
the false measure, equally abominable to the 
Lord. 

So universal is the taint of this corruption, 
that there is much actual dishonesty when those 
concerned have no deliberate intention to de- 
fraud. A man’s judgment leans sadly to the side 
of his own interest. With this bias in his own 
favor, unless he is both watchful and prayerful, he 
will, ere he is aware of it, fall into this temptation. 
One may often, indeed, innocently make a 
mistake. One’s self-love or self-interest may 
occasion an over-valuing of that which is one’s 
own, but when all these mistakes or misrepresen- 
tations are for self and against our neighbor, we 
cannot escape the imputation of unfairness and 
dishonesty. We must in our bargaining and sell- 
ing, often, if not always, place ourselves in our 
customer’s position, and our customer in ours. 
We must ask ourselves, would we buy at the price 
we sell, and knowing all the circumstances, think 
the transaction honest and fair? Christ himself 
supplied the touch-stone of our integrity in this 
matter. His unfailing rule is, “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
unto them.” 
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It is because I honor legitimate trade, in all its 
varied forms, and believe it a providential appoint- 
ment for man’s social intercourse and mutual 
helpfulness, that I have thus written of the 
wretched expedients of the fraudulent and dis- 
honest. The ancient law of England ennobled 
the merchant who had made three voyages. The 
honest merchant is now, as then, a nobleman. 
He is, to-day, God’s great civilizer, and in all the 
departments of production, the mechanic, the 
manufacturer, and the tradesman, may be each 
and all co-workers with the Almighty in bringing 
on the hastening day of peace and prosperity on 
the earth. 

As, year after year, States and communities, 
nations and continents, are linked together by the 
interlacing bands of trade, amity and mutual de- 
pendence; as with every return of seed-time and 
harvest the surplus products of one land make up 
the deficiencies of another, merchants are made 
ambassadors of peace, mediators, making the pro- 
duce of one the property of all, and the produce 
of all the property of each. What God has thus 
given for good, as well as for gain, let us not defile. 

When the truth and love and law of God shall 
rule in the hearts of the world’s merchants, great 
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and small, the mighty streams of foreign traffic 
and the gentler rills of quiet trade at home will 
all be pure and helpful to humanity’s needs. 
Now both are stained with sin, and because of that 
stain, trade too often brings a curse rather than a 
blessing. Few start, now-a-days, in business, who 
do not make shipwreck on the shoals of insolv- 
ency. Is not the reason found in the widespread 
corruption dishonesty has engendered? Surely 
God will not wink at iniquity. Our frequent 
bankruptcies may be His judgment on unfairness 
and imposition in trade. 

All this brings us, in conclusion, to the inquiry, 
“Can a young man serve God amidst the secu- 
larities and dishonesties of trade?” We know 
that he should, we believe that he can. Starting 
with that love of God which finds its earthly 
expression in the love of our neighbor, a true 
and noble Christian character may be developed 
from the very heat and smoke of worldly occupa- 
tion. There are flowers that yield their fragrance 
only when crushed. It is the keen-cutting stroke 
of the woodman’s axe that fits the oak for its 
future place as the roof-tree of some stately home. 
It is the continuous chiselling of the sculptor’s 
tool that gives us, after wearying toil, the almost 
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living, breathing statue. And so, even in the 
midst of temptation, when chuckling over dis- 
honest gains are ringing in the ear, and the sneer 
at honesty comes with every breath, may the 
young man who is true to himself and to his God, 
serve God and not mammon. There must indeed 
be a struggle. There may be arisk. But what 
would victory be worth without a contest, or of 
what value were success if there were no hin- 
drances to be overcome? God has placed the 
Christian among these opposing influences that 
he may battle with them, and if he fight the good 
fight of faith, he will not fail of victory. St. Paul 
was not the less holy because he labored at tent- 
making, working for his bread. Far from it. 
God the rather gave His seal to the dignity and 
duty of industry and occupation in this present 
world. Neither was Newton less pious because, 
with unwearied eye, he toiled night after night 
among the stars. No, God proved by his life that 
work may be made a worship acceptable to the 
Most High. Ah! when we call to mind the 
worthies of our own land and day, we find that 
foremost among our working Christians are the 
men of toil, of industry, of enterprise. But they 
are fervent in spirit, and serving the Lord, as well 
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as not slothful in business, and laborious in that 
station of life in which God has placed them to 
work for Him. 

Such men alone are safe amidst the varied 
enticements to sin and shame around us.’ Even 
though the furnace of temptation be heated 
sevenfold, to try them, they come out unharmed. 
The Son of God is with them. From Him who 
is greater than Solomon, have they learned their 
foundation proverb of trade. It is the meaning 
question, “ What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul; or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
They have, in obedience to the same great 
Teacher, sought first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all things else have been 
added to them. Ah! then, for Christ’s sake, for . 
credit’s sake, even for money’s sake, let the Bible 
be bound to the Ledger, and the code of God be 
made the merchant’s arbiter of right. Then shall 
again Christ’s words be true. “ The kingdom of 
Heaven .is like unto a merchantman ’—like in 
glorious beneficence, like in purity and praise! 


IX. 
Wine a Ailocker ; 
| OR, 


PROVERBS OF THEMPEHRANCE. 


gs 


Wine ts a mocker, strong drink tis raging - and 
whosoever ts deceived thereby ts not wise.—x2z. 7. 


a HO hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who 

hath contentions? Who hath babbling? 
Who hath wounds without cause? Who hath 
redness of the eyes? They that tarry long at 
the wine; they that go to seek mixed wine. 
Look not thou upon the wine, when it is red, 
when it giveth his color in the cup; when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last, it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 

This counsel and questions, so truthful and so 
pointed, combining the sting of the epigram with 
the wisdom of the apothegm, are the words of a 
reformed, repentant drunkard. Solomon, so great 
and so good in his’ earlier days, fell before he 
reached maturity, a maddened, dishonored, and 
humbled victim to the love of wine. In that sad, 
strange. book of confessions, Ecclesiastes, where 


the penitent king maps out on the pages of reve- 
(207) 
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lation the sunken rocks and shoals where he was 
wrecked, Solomon tells us frankly of this his 
experience of “madness and folly.” Unsatisfied 
with wisdom, he made trial of the voluptuary’s 
joys. Forgetful of the purity of Jehovah’s wor-- 
ship, his idolatry ministered to his lust, his lust 
to his idolatry; and Solomon the preacher be- 
came Solomon the prodigal. Seeking in his apos- 
tasy to drown the accusing voice of an outraged 
conscience, he said to his heart, ‘Go to now, I 
will prove thee with mirth, therefore enjoy plea- 
sure.” And so he gave himself to wine, made 
that soul-surrender every drunkard makes, and 
revelled in the frenzied joys of the bacchanal. 
But though he thus brutified himself, God suf- 
fered not this drunken swoon to merge impercep- 
tibly into the eternal slumber. The fumes of 
intoxication passed away. The king awoke. He 
awoke to find himself tottering onthe brink of 
an unhonored grave. He awoke to hear the 
praises lavished on him in his days of wisdom, 
changed to curses loud and deep. - He awoke to 
find his glory tarnished, his subjects rebels, his 
fame forgotten. And humbly and sadly, amidst 
the bitter accusings of remorse, and the blushing 
consciousness of shame, we trust that his was the 
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prodigal’s confession, and his the prodigal’s re- 
turn. ‘‘I will arise, and go to my Father, and 
will say unto Him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before Thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called Thy son.” 

If such were the words of his penitent humility, 
we may not doubt but that his was the returning 
prodigal’s welcome. Dead once, he was alive 
again. Lost though he was, he was found of 
God. 

We have his words of wisdom, a wisdom bought 
by dear experience. They tell us of dangers in 
our path. They teach us duties we may well and 
wisely learn. And the recital of these dangers 
and duties from the lips of the wise man in his 
shame’and sorrow, should lead us, young or old, 
to the Cross of Christ, where alone we may find 
grace and strength, to shun the one and fulfil the 
other. 

“Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who 
hath contention? Who hath babbling? Who 
hath wounds without cause? Who hath redness 
of the eyes? They that tarry long at the wine; 
they that go to seek mixed wine.” “Here,” says 
a quaint writer, is “the drunkard’s looking-glass.” 
It holds the mirror up to life; and such is the 
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truthfulness of the picture, and such the vividness 
of its coloring, and such, alas! the number we can- 
not but meet in our daily walks about the streets 
of city, town, or village even, of whom the wise 
man’s description is exact, that none will deny 
the accuracy of the delineation, or mistake the 
class to which it well applies. Every transgres- 
sion of God’s law or nature’s, brings its own pe- 
culiar punishment; but what one of all the dark 
catalogue of iniquity bears in its train such an 
accumulation of woe? Such is its multiform 
misery, that the drunkard seems especially to 
rest beneath the heavy curse of God, bearing 
even in time the punishment of his iniquity. 
Who indeed, to paraphrase the words of Solo- 
mon, hath such sorrow, such abounding and ex- 
cuseless woe? The brawls and contentions over 
the cup, the babblings of senseless or polluting 
words, the causeless wounds inflicted or received 
when the passions are inflamed, and in the homely 
proverb’s phrase, “wine is in but wit is out,” and 
the redness of the bleared, diseased, tearful eyes, 
weeping in vain a misery they cannot but feel ;— 
such are the results of appetites indulged—such 
the effects of sensuality in all its wretched- 
ness. And if the concise and energetic descrip- 
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tion of Solomon is not enough, who cannot fill 
out the fearful picture till it seems to stand be- 
fore us instinct with life and trembling beneath 
our merited scorn! 

Scourging the racked and tottering system, and 
torturing the unhappy, outraged conscience, crip- 
pling the stoutest and most athletic frame, and 
thrilling each nerve and fibre with unholy passion 
and insatiable desire, poisoning the life-blood in 
all its countless channels, clouding the brain and 
snapping the heart-strings, chilling the warmth 
of love, blighting the intellect, and ruthlessly 
crushing the moral and spiritual nature, ah! at 
last “it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.” For to the accumulated misery intem- 
perance entails upon its victims on earth, is added 
the hopelessness of the sentence, “ No drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven.” 

Looking as we may each day upon some mis- 
erable, bloated, trembling victim of this vice, 
palsied ere his prime, wrinkled with premature 
old age, enfeebled by all the ills the flesh is heir 
to ere the sunny days of youth are passed, are 
our hearts strong, and say we, “I shall never be 
like him?” God grant that you may not; “but let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
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he fall.” This very drunkard, doubtless, once 
thought the same. No one who is at all intem- 
perate can be certain that he will not yet fill a 
drunkard’s grave. No one who but occasionally 
tarries at the wine, can be sure that he will not 
in some hour of thoughtless indulgence eommit 
some life-error, or perpetrate some fearful wrong, 
the memory of which shall ever sadden his re- 
morseful days. 

It is this possibility of clouding all one’s life 
with sorrow, and bringing ruin and hopeless pain 
on friends and loved ones by a single hour’s 
debauch, that the greatest of dramatists has 
seized upon, in the most sad and solemn of his 
tragedies, 

“To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 
Shakespeare, in his Othello, furnishes us with an 
argument for sobriety that might well be con- 
clusive. Mindful as we are of the horrors thick- 
ening around the closing scenes of that play: in- 
trigue, assassination, murder, suicide, all springing 
out of the drunken revel into which the wily lago 
had betrayed his lord’s lieutenant Cassio, can we 
refuse to listen to this echo of a thousand—aye, 
ten thousand real tragedies, this vice of drunken- 
ness is ever enacting on life’s stage? Well may 
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we give earnest heed to the words so agonized, 
so laden with remorse, wrung from Cassio’s lips, 
when lamenting his hopeless fall: “O thou mis- 
erable spirit of wine, if thou hast no other name 
to be known by, let us call thee, devil! O that 
men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains! That we should with 
joy, revel, pleasure and applause, transform our- 
selves into beasts, when it hath pleased the devil 
drunkenness to give place to the devil wrath!” 
And how many there are, not in the lower walks 
of life alone, but among the most exalted in 
station, the most abundant in means, like the 
wretched Cassio, the victim of others’ interested 
enticements, and like him, involving those they 
love inf the consequences of their fall, who can 
from sad hearts cry out, “Reputation! Reputa- 
tion! Reputation! O! I have lost my reputa- 
tion! I have lost the immortal part of myself, 
and what remains is bestial!” * 

Wisely and well has the great poet marked the 
swift transition from sense to silliness drunken- 
ness effects. “Now,” he says, “a sensible man; 


* Vide Bp. Alonzo Potter’s Drinking Usages of Society. 
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by and by a fool, and presently a beast.” From 
these dangers of the “unblessed cup,’ however 
strong he may think himself in his self-restraint 
who tarries even but occasionally at the wine, he 
is not secure. Ah! woe and sorrow and confu- 
sion, and wounds without cause, marring the sym- 
metry of character as well as that of the human 
form divine, these are the rewards of those who 
even look at the wine when it is red,—of those 
who are deceived by the mocker, drink. 

In view of these evils, which threaten not alone 
the unhappy inebriate, but his family, his friends, 
society, and the whole community where he 
dwells, it may be wise, even at the risk of repeat- 
ing truisms, to note some of the sources of dan- 
ger threatening the young, and to add our warn- 
ing, drawn from the wise man’s experience of the 
misery of the drunkard’s course, and of the hope- 
lessness of his unwept, unhonored grave. 

It is from the requirements of friendship and 
companionship that much of the danger arises. 
Our youth are, to a great extent, homeless. If 
they are at all ambitious, they must win or wed a 
moderate fortune ere they can have a home for 
themselves, and in the mean time their hours of 
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idleness or recreation, when the counting-room, 
the store-house, the work-shop or the factory are 
closed, hang heavily on their hands. The dimly 
lighted parlor of their boarding-house, with its 
carefully covered furniture, and its table laden 
with dull, dry volumes of moral advice, or duller 
and drier biographies of impossible, unattainable 
excellence, cannot detainthem. Their cold, cheer- 
less sleeping-rooms, as narrow and as crowded 
as avarice can make them, offer no attractions for 
waking moments, at least; and so they will seek 
pleasure and companionship at the club-room, or 
the saloon, or wherever gayety and good fellow- 
ship may be secured. One can with difficulty 
blame them, as with hearts full of affection, and 
yearning for friendship, they listen to the voice 
of the tempter, and go forth from their lonely, 
dreary apartments, to the brilliantly lighted luxu- 
riously furnished resorts of revelry and mirth. 
Would to God that the Christian world would 
offer them truer pleasures,—that every Christian 
family would open its door to the homeless, 
and welcome to its happy, innocent joys, the 
lonely and the stranger. It is but lately that 
the religious community has awoke to the need 
on the part of our homeless youth, for something 
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besides warnings and threatenings; and the splen- 
did rooms and well furnished libraries of our 
Christian Associations and Church Brotherhoods, 
the familiar lectures and conversations provided 
there; the attentive visiting of the sick, and the 
faithful, kindly interest displayed in the lonely 
and the friendless, attest a sense of this great 
want on the part of Christians, and an earnest 
determination to meet it. It is time. For in the | 
clubs and saloons where our youth now congre- 
gate, the bar is an indispensable accompaniment. 
Whether it is the angry or the earnest discussion, 
the exciting game, or the mere pledge of proffered 
friendship, the intoxicating draught must be invari- 
ably called for, and the habits of occasional indul- 
gence are formed too often ere the young man’s 
memories of his pure home-fireside have vanished, 
or the echoes of his mother’s counsel ceased ring- 
ing in his ears. 

Another, and perhaps a more subtle source of 
danger arises from the effects of the literature 
of intemperance. Poetry has long ministered 
to this dead vice. From the Bacchic odes of the 
Grecian Anacreon, and the graceful wine-songs 
of the Roman Horatius, down to our own age, 
when Moore and Byron have lent the mighty 
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powers to throw new enchantments around the 
foaming tankard or the ivy-wreathed cup, and 
make more attractive the slavery of sensuality, 
poetry has battled for wine. And even prose is 
far from beiug pure. To literary men, drunken- 
ness seems but a venial sin, and while many of 
them have fallen, like the common herd of drunk- 
ards, before its assault, too many have prostituted 
their pens to make attractive and synonymous 
with all that is generous, noble, whole-souled in 
humanity, this foul deformity, “which to be hated, 
needs but to be seen” —not in poetic glamour, but 


as it really is. 
When the highly wrought description of the 


drinking scene is banished from the pages of the 
modern novel, or, if mentioned, is stigmatized in 
burning letters of reprobation; when the drunk- 
ard himself is depicted, not as a good fellow, but 
as a great sinner against his own and others’ souls; 
when the wine-song echoes no longer from the 
parlor and the club-room, and poets cease to be 
priests of Bacchic orgies; when history, faithful 
to her trust, tells of dissipation and luxury as 
among the surest sources of national ruin; and 
ethics, redeemed from the fear of man, points 
out in pure and holy temperance the antidote of 
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very much of our social and political misery, 
then shall a great step have been taken to shield 
our youth from danger and free our land from 
woe. For as it was of old with the ballads, so 
is it now with the books of a nation. They 
mold the plastic mind of youth, and their silent 
influence is mightier than thousands of living 
orators or countless words of denunciation and 
appeal. 

In view of the misery this vice, thus fostered, 
entails upon its victims, in view of the happy 
homes it has made drear and dark, where hearts 
are desolate and hearth-stones cold, mindful of 
the fearful demoralization intoxication induces, 
the ribaldry, blasphemy, obscenity which is in- 
separable from it, the want it causes and the 
dead it has laid in hopeless graves, it is right 
and wise to raise the note of warning. Where 
the divine, the man of letters, the lawyer, the 
politician, the man of wealth and position, | 
the Christian even, all have fallen, we may well 
tremble for ourselves. The evil is so seductive, 
the danger so great, that unless we resist the 
beginnings of the vice, we are lost. Hear from 
the testimony of one who knew from abundant 
instances in the lives of those about him the con- 
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sequences of this indulgence: ‘Of my condition,” 
says “ Elia,” “there is no hope that it should ever 
change. The waters have gone over me; but out 
of the black depths, could I be heard, I would 
cry out to all those who have but set a foot in 
the perilous flood. 

“Could the youth to whom the flavor of his first 
wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, or 
the entering upon some newly-discovered para- 
dise, look into my desolation, and be made to 
understand what a dreary thing it is when a man 
shall feel himself going down a precipice with 
open eyes and a passive will: to see his destruc- 
tion, and have no power to stop it, and yet to 
feel it all the way emanating from himself—to 
perceive all goodness emptied out from him, and 
yet not to be able to forget the time when it was 
otherwise, and to bear about the piteous spectacle 
of his own self-ruin!—could he see my fevered 
eye, fevered with the last night’s debauch, and 
feverish with looking for this night’s repetition of 
the folly,—could he feel the body of death out 
of which I cry hourly, but with feebler and feebler 
outcry, to be delivered; it were enough to make 
him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth in 
all the pride of its mantling temptation.” 
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Our indulgence may not only peril our own 
souls, but it may bring down upon us the blood 
of others, whom our example has encouraged in 
their sin. 

We cannot safely disregard the consequences 
that may result from our thoughtless, inconside- 
rate actions. So closely are we bound together 
in the multiform relationships of family, friend- 
ship, acquaintanceship, and social position, with 
the closely twining and interlacing tendrils of 
affection, or the coarser bands of interest and 
dependence, that the good or evil men may do 
lives after them, and will live on forever. It be- 
hooves us to be wary then, even of unguarded 
moments. Our influence, our sympathy, our 
example must ever be on the side of temperance. 
Neither by word nor by deed may we palliate 
that which bars heaven to the soul. That the 
advocates of temperance have made mistakes, 
they will themselves confess. But that they have 
achieved moral victories, outranking earth’s 
proudest fields of blood-won glory, no one can 
deny. The freeing of many from vassalage, the 
bringing back of so many prodigals to their 
Father’s house, may well claim our co-operation, 
our personal efforts and prayers. 
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For the great need, to secure the triumph of 
temperance, is the acknowledgment and accept- 
ance of the principle of temperance throughout 
the families and social circles of those who are 
already temperate. When this point is gained, 
the battle will be nearly won. In our land public 
opinion is well nigh omnipotent. When the 
opinions, the feelings, and the practice of that 
portion of the community where the strength of 
society resides shall be fully and heartily com- 
mitted to this principle of temperance, then shall 
the danger from the love and power of drink be 
lessened. Until it is, intemperance will claim 
its tithe of our brightest and most generous 
souls, 

It is as the serpent’s bite and the adder’s sting 
that Solomon indicates the end of all this crimi- 
nal indulgence and sin. Fitting is the simile 
with which the wise man would teach us the 
agonizing close of drunkenness and shame. With 
blood poisoned as with the serpent’s bite, with 
conscience rankling as with an adder’s sting, the 
drunkard finds his punishment begun on earth, 
It ends not here. An unchanging God has re- 
vealed to us that no drunkard shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, 
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We would not wish to lift the veil which hides 
from view the horrors of the unseen world, where, 
in the Saviour’s graphic language, “ their worm 
dieth not and their fire is not quenched.” We 
would the rather cast about us for the strength 
of purpose and the power of will to touch not, 
taste not the accursed thing. Nor have we to 
look far or long for the help we need. For 
strength to shun the dangers besetting us from 
this insidious vice, and grace to do our duty fully 
and fearlessly, where so many have tried and 
failed, we point to Christ, whose promise is, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee.” No other 
strength will avail us. Only as the heart is fixed 
on heaven, and the desires ever clamoring for 
indulgence are kept under, and in St. Paul’s plain 
words, “We put on the Lord Jesus,” making no 
provision to fulfil the lusts of the flesh, can we be 
secure. But when our eyes are turned upward, 
and we pass through this world with a longing for 
another and a brighter home, we can conquer all 
temptations, through Christ who strengtheneth 
us. 

On this broad basis of personal piety alone can 
the temperance reformation stand and flourish, 
whether its work is individual, or in behalf of 
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whole communities. Neither the most cunningly- 
devised laws, nor the most unrelenting persecu- 
tion of liquor-venders, nor the strongest pledges 
of abstinence, nor the closest affiliations of socie- 
ties, orders, or brotherhoods, of themselves alone, 
wise and useful as they each and all may be, 
can arrest this growing evil. To restore the 
fallen, and to stay the feet ready to slide, to 
bring back the prodigal to despairing parents, or 
the husband to the worse than widowed wife, to 
light again on the hearth-stone the cheerful blaze 
of prosperity and peace; and to make of the 
reformed one a worthy, honored member of 
society, requires some stronger and firmer basis; 
some more controlling motive, than mere earthly 
considerations. The Cross of Calvary, seen with 
the eye of penitence and faith, the renewing- 
spirit of God diffused in the heart, the new birth, 
the regeneration of water and the Holy Ghost, 
are needed to bring us pardon for the past and 
to make us secure in the else uncertain future. 
With these, and these alone, can we escape the 
mocker, wine; with these, and these alone, can 
we free us from the sting and bite of the dreaded 
serpent of Intemperance here on earth, and the 
more fearful doom of the drunkard after death. 
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God grant us these His helps to virtue and to 
temperance. He and he alone, 


-““ Who in the strength of Jesus fights 
Is more than conqueror.” 
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X. 


UCH of Bible imagery and Bible illustration 

is best explained by the incidents or pecu- 
liarities of Oriental life. From the opening 
chapters of Genesis to the closing words of the 
Apocalypse, there are constant local and particu- 
lar allusions, only intelligibly explained by local 
circumstances, and illustrations and incidents 
drawn from national customs, or the physical or 
topographical records of the land. And there is 
gained by a knowledge of, and a reference to, 
these subsidiary but still important means for 
adding toa clear perception of Bible facts and 
Bible doctrines, a vividness and an argument at 
once captivating the imagination, while it ap- 
proves itself to the reasoning powers. For it is 
evident that whenever a story, a prophecy, a 
precept, a character, an event, is involved in the 


conditions of a scene, or custom, or national 
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peculiarity, or strange physical conformation, 
still to be seen or traced, or surely ascertained, 
there is here not only that which gives a natural- 
ness and a beauty to description, and a reality 
to fact, and a point to precept or proverb, but 
there is besides an element of truth which no 
theory or strained interpretation can do away with, 
God thus adds strong confirmation to the words 
of holy Writ on the very hills and plains, the 
skies and seas, the stones and shrubs of Palestine. 
He leaves there tribes of wanderers whose life 
to-day is a close copy of that of the patriarchs of 
old. Wecan trace in the framework of society, 
in customs and manners, in dress and speech, 
reproductions of the days of the past. Nature 
testifies on the very spot, by her changeless out- 
lines, her unvarying colorings, her hills and 
peaks, her lakes and streams, to the authenticity 
of God’s word. The Bedouin tents are faithful 
reproductions of the outward life of the earlier 
time; the mountains stand about Jerusalem as 
when the Psalmist found in their encircling 
position illustration of God’s abiding and sur- 
rounding presence round about His people. The 
sites of Tyre and Sidon, Babylon and Nineveh, 
tell of the truth of prophecy. 
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Nor is this the case in great things alone. 
Even sueh a simple sentence as this of the wise 
man’s, “Keep thy heart with all diligence,” will 
bring to mind a scene of eastern life. A plain 
of verdure irrigated by some murmuring stream, 
an oasis perhaps in the surrounding desert, 
shaded, well watered, luxuriant and fruitful, bears, 
nestled in its midst, on some commanding spur 
of rocks, a citadel strong in its position of defence, 
the hope and protection of all the plain around. 
And when, as sweeps from the mountain tops the 
wild storm-gust, unchecked, unimpeded in its 
course, there comes the foe bringing death and 
desolation in their path, then is there the quick 
rallying under the standard of defence; and, with 
fears’ within and fightings without, oh! how 
important is that citadel! It is the hope of all 
the country round. Out of it are, indeed, the 
issues of life and death. 

The heart of man may well be likened to a 
citadel, one from its vast capacities and the 
momentous issues centering around it, worthy of 
all care. There are to this citadel avenues and 
inlets for the approach of foes or the welcoming 
of friends. There are defences, too. The moat 
is digged on every side. Guarded bridges open 
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communication with the world without. And 
there are masked passages, battlements reaching 
up to heaven, turrets whence may be espied the 
coming danger, or from whose lofty portholes 
ponderous enginery of war may dispense their 
volleyed death. And there are donjon-keeps 
where are stored the munitions of defence, or 
where are harbored, it may be in durance vile, but 
too often, as secret allies and pampered friends, 
the wretched ministers of sin and shame, ever 
inciting to a surrender of the citadel to the 
adversary of souls. There are, besides, making 
up a noble superstructure, a gorgeous palace- 
house; halls, and galleries, and staircases, and 
corridors, splendid in their adornments, and by 
their very grandeur attesting their unearthly 
origin, and craving necessarily an heavenly occu- 
pancy, a use divine. There are chambers of 
imagery in this castle-home of man, where are 
halls and galleries filled with the pictured effigies 
of all that has been renowned through life’s brief 
day, with sketchings even of the unseen glory 
and bright creations of imagination’s wildest 
flights of genius, and reproductions of the dear 
familiar faces of the heart’s sainted ones who have 
gone from earth. There are, too, noble apart- 
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ments in this citadel, where sit enthroned in 
judgment,—conscience, reason, truth. There are 
treasure-coffers filled with mental wealth and 
chambers furnished well with all the appliances of 
comfort and delight. Ah! stately is this castle, 
which the wise man bids us keep with diligent 
care. It rises towering in its pride even to the 
heavens. Its foundations are on the rock-ribbed 
earth beneath. There may be ruin here and there. 
There may be crumbling turrets, and shattered, 
falling walls. The moat may be filled up and the 
portcullis rusty with neglect and little use, but 
even in its ruins, the citadel of the heart, like 
those rock-built towers of medieval days, round 
which the storm and shock of battle has swept 
again and again for centuries, tells of its pristine 
grandeur. It proclaims the hand that made it to 
be divine. 

Besides its celestial workmanship, there is a 
treasure untold in this castle-heart of man. Ah! 
the uncounted wealth of the affections stored up 
there for high and holy uses, or else recklessly lav- 
ished on the minions of pleasure and sin. Re- 
member, too, the pure gold of wisdom purchased 
by investigation or gained by delvings in the ex- 
haustless mine, Note the sparkle of the mind’s 
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jewels of wit, imagination, fancy, poesy, song; 
the coffers filled with ripe reflection, or the pre- 
cious grains of truth, the hoards of holy deeds, the 
stores of kindly words, the gems of intellect, the 
spoils of learning, the rich endowments of expe- 
rience, the accumulations of experimental lore. 
Ah! there is priceless treasure in the heart-cita- 
del, and worthy is it to be the prize of stout con- 
tendings. Well may it be the guerdon of victory, 
when the struggle is between God and Satan. 
For the one would consecrate the citadel and 
make it more than a tower of defence, even a 
temple of the Holy Ghost; while the other, cor- 
rupting each spring of action, and making like his 
own each passion, prejudice, capacity and power, 
would undermine this wondrous structure, and 
amidst the crumblings of its walls, mock the soul 
that has trusted him to its own treasure’s loss, its 
defence despoiled. 

There is indeed danger threatening this heart- 
citadel of ours. The wise man wisely bids us 
keep this heart. His words are, “ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence.” The marginal reading more 
literally interprets the original Hebrew. It is, 
“Keep thy heart above all keeping.” It requires 
this ceaseless care, It demands a constant watch- 
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ing. If we seek to keep our gold, above this 
keeping should be the keeping of our heart, en- 
dangered by the adversary. If we strive to keep 
our lives, above this keeping should be the keep- 
ing of our hearts, exposed to the eternal death. 
If we are at pains to keep our honor, our integ- 
rity, above this keeping should be our care to keep 
our heart, which may else-be stained with the 
blackest criminality by the machinations of our 
subtle foe. 

And the danger is not alone from without. A 
Greater than Solomon, who well knew the heart, 
for His Almighty Hand had fashioned it, has 
told us with fearful distinctness, “Out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries:” 
and he adds a long catalogue of shameful sins. 
To our foes from without are to be added those 
from within. Not only must unceasing watch- 
fulness defend the walls and gates, the moat and 
bridge, the battlements and turrets, but sleepless 
diligence, eternal vigilance is the price of safety 
from within. How all-important, then, how far 
above all other keeping, should be the keeping 
of the heart, the citadel, the treasure-house, the 
palace-home of man. It should be closely garri- 
soned. The sentinel should never sleep upon 
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his post. Keep the heart, should we, from 
getting evil, and from doing wrong. Keep it 
from thoughts and purposes of sin. As Moses 
said, long before, “Take heed to thy ways and 
keep thy soul diligently.” God, and Christ, and 
the Holy Ghost, and angels, are striving in 
your behalf. As was fabled in Homer’s song, 
the deities came down to mingle in the strife 
of earth. And Satan and lost angels and lost 
men are warring against us, and only by dili- 
gence—diligence in watching, diligence in ward- 
ing off each open or insidious danger, can the 
heart be kept, Keep above all keeping the 
heart, for out of it are indeed the issues of life 
and death. 

Does the question come up to any one con- 
scious of infirmities, aware of the deceitfulness of 
the heart, alive toa sense of the need of other 
and mightier strength than that of earth, “Can 
I keep my heart?” Not of yourself,indeed. But 
still, though it is God’s strength and God’s work, 
in this guarding of the citadel, man is the agent: 
we are ourselves instruments in heaven’s hands 
for our own defence. He worketh in us both to 
will and to do. He gives us grace and help. 
He plants within our breasts an active principle 
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of love, of zeal, of faith. He sustains us in the 
strife. When weary and exhausted, we are 
tempted to parley with the untiring foe, and 
lower the standard of our defence, when we feel 
ready to cease from struggling and yield us. 
prisoners at will, ah! then, from over the ever- 
lasting hills there comes the note of hasten- 
ing succor, the offered and effectual help of God 
himself. 

During the fearful fight on that eventful day at 
Waterloo, when there hung suspended in an 
even balance the fate of Europe and the progress 
of the world, amidst the surgings of the blood- 
red tide of death there was one spot where the 
fray ,was the fiercest, and the struggle the 
deadliest of all. About a little chateau or castle 
wheeled the advancing or retreating squadrons, 
as they rode into the very jaws of death. A few 
bold men, entrenched behind these heavy walls, 
and finding in pierced loopholes openings for 
their ceaseless fire of death, here held at bay an 
army thirsting for victory and reckless of blood. 
Again and again was the charge made to dis- 
possess these foes of France, and again and 


again, as 
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“* Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volley’d and thundered,’ 
there was the shrinking of that mighty host, 
there was the breaking of the battle line, 


“ Making an army reel, 


Shaken and sundered.” 


With all diligence did these faithful few keep 
this their citadel, and only when the last man 
fell amidst the heaps of the dead and the dying, 
did there cease the death-bearing volley from this 
point of resistance, and the whelming surges of 
battle roll on over the ruins which were these 
brave men’s monument. But in their bold de 
fence, in their heroic self-sacrifice, in their diligent 
and determined keeping of this post of danger 
and of death, these men had written anew the 
world’s history. Thecritical time when Napoleon 
might have crushed out the British force alone 
and unsupported had gone forever by, and as the 
struggle was elsewhere renewed, the tramp of the 
Prussians was heard, and the fate of the day was 
decided against him who sought to be regarded 
as the man of destiny. 

Oh! for such keeping of the heart as this! 
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This heart of ours isa vital part. It is our only 
fortress of defence. If the heart’s affections are 
yielded up to any other than their rightful Lord; 
—if the thoughts, the purposes, the will, the 
reason, the aims, the life-desires, are surrendered 
to the world and sin and Satan, there is no hope 
for man. Out of this throbbing life-centre are 
life’s issues and the throes of death. Here is the 
source and spring of actions; here the seat of 
principle. If the heart be God’s, it is, as Christ 
tells us, a well of living water. If sin rules there, 
ah! it isa fountain poisoned and bitter with guilt. 
And as is this central fountain, so are its streams. 
From the heart proceeds, through the pulses of 
life and being, whateverisin man. Thus it is that 
Solomon who bids us keep so diligently the heart, 
warns us of the froward mouth and the perverse 
lips, of wandering eyes, and wavering, slipping 
footsteps, and turnings to the right hand and to 
the left. 

Hear his Proverbs of Restraint. “Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life. Put away from thee a froward mouth, 
and perverse lips put far from thee. Let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee. Ponder the path 
of thy feet, and let all thy ways be established. 
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Turn not to the right hand nor to the left. Re- 
move thy foot from evil.” 

Among these proverbs of restraint, striking is 
the warning to put far from us the froward mouth 
and perverse lips. If the heart is tainted with 
sin, and whose, alas! is not, words afford the first 
and readiest egress for the evil within. Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh; 
and when there is nothing but impurity within, 
how terrible isthe blasphemy and shamelessness 
of the words flowing from a froward mouth and 
lips perverse! 

Speech is too wonderful, too precious, too 
clearly the special and distinguishing gift of God 
to man, thus to be prostituted to its gracious 
Giver’s dishonor. The apostle has bidden us, 
“Let your conversation bein heaven.” The wise 
king of Israel, the Proverb-maker, tells us that 
“Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in 
network of silver.” He adds that “the words of 
the pure are pleasant words.” 

We do not remember this in our daily walk and 
conversation. As we stand lingering at the street 
corners, or pass hurriedly along life’s thorough- 
fares, the words we hear are far from being pure, 
far from being pleasant to the ear, far from being 
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acceptable to God, to Whom we should offer the 
sacrifices of our lips. The ear is pained, the heart 
is sickened, the moral sense shocked, at the stream 
of blasphemy, obscenity or folly poured forth in 
tones of such effrontery, as if the only object of 
speech was to proclaim the soul’s defilement, the 
only end and use of words, to tell the story of 
unblushing shame. Our youth, our very boys, 
are foul-mouthed. Our young men are profane. 
The very air is polluted with man’s shameless 
speech, and yet. “by our words we shall be 
judged.” 

Yes, Christ, the all-loving, tells us that for every 
idle word we must give account at the day of 
judgment. How much more when curses loud 
and deep, and biting, slanderous, polluted, un- 
truthful words echo on every side. Ah! the 
mouth is indeed froward and the lips perverse. 
God has given us laws which should govern our 
conversation, and our words should be weighed 
and watched, if we would not have them bring 
us into condemnation. 

Oh! then, for the pure words, the acceptable 
words, the words fitly spoken, the words of the 
wise, the words of pleasantness, the words of 


truth, of which the royal preacher speaks. 
16 
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Passing through the crowded streets of one of 
our seaboard cities, I chanced to overhear, quite 
unintentionally, part of a conversation going on 
before me. It was in low and tender tones, and 
yet the voice was so earnest and the utterance 
so thrilling, that I could not but bend my ear a 
little that I might catch words so urgently ut- 
tered and evidently so carefully weighed. A 
young man, whose bronzed face, and rough, 
though tidy exterior, told of a life of toil, was 
speaking to his companion of the Saviour he had 
lately found, and urging him to make his peace 
with God. Ah! sweet and pure were sounds such 
as these; and as I passed along, fearful lest my 
appearance of interest might interrupt so heaven- 
ly a conversation, there fell as music on my ear, 
echoes of words such as these, fitting, acceptable, 
and wise indeed: “Jesus,” “Saviour,” “ willing— 
able—mighty to redeem.” 

Would to God that words like these were to be 
heard from day to day along our streets and in 
our places of public and private resort. They 
would sanctify our workshops and pavements. 
They would make of the outward world a temple 
of the Most High! 

Words of sympathy and love, words of friend- 
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ship and advice, suggestive, informing words, how 
mighty their work of good! With these coinings 
of the loving Christian heart, costing nothing, and 
yet making many glad, we may strew our paths 
with pleasure, and find the double blessing on our 
own and others’ souls. 

And when, as did that young man, we seek 
what Solomon styles the wisdom of winning 
souls, how much may a word fitly spoken accom- 
plish! The solemn, meaning utterance of asingle 
monosyllable has often awakened the heart toa 
sense of its sin and wretchedness. The single 
word, “Eternity,” whispered by a friend in a 
young man’s ear, one night, brought to that care- 
less youth such strong convictions of the need 
and duty of preparation for this unending period, 
that he found no rest till it was his in Christ. 
Much, very much might be done for the good of 
souls, if the words of Christians were acceptable 
words, as goads to dull and careless ones, as nails, 
fixing the truth, and fastened by the hand of the 
Master of assemblies. 

Ah! then, let us heed the wise man’s Proverb 
of Restraint, and put away, put far from us the 
froward mouth and perverse lips. Thus shall we 
keep one chief outlet of the heart. Thus may 
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we foil the destroyer’s readiest attack. Thus 
may we make these words, which might else be 
accusing and condemning words, words whereby 
we, and others too, may be saved. 

Again there comes the bidding of restraint, 
“Keep thine eyes.” The eye is “the light of the 
body,” the directive faculty of the soul, and yet 
too often a most dangerous inlet of sin. Well 
may we seek, with righteous Job, to “make a 
covenant with our eyes.” We need to place them 
under heaven’s restraint. And so the bidding is, 
“Let them look right on,” straight before us. 
For it was the timid, longing gaze, turned towards 
the forbidden fruit, that was the first step in that 
sad path leading from Eden to a cursed and 
sin-polluted earth. It was the failure to look 
“straight on,” that left on the Dead Sea’s shore 
a monument of God’s anger; and the Apostle 
bids us “Remember Lot’s wife.” Achan, who 
troubled Israel, first fed his covetous desires by 
permitting a roving eye to lead him into direct 
disobedience of God’s command. And David’s 
bitter experience of shameful sin, and sorrow 
resulting from sin, may well warn even the purest 
and holiest, of the need of a watchful jealousy of 
this inlet of sin. 
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This quaint proverb of restraint should find 
obedient hearing. Let the heart-aim be simple 
and single. Let there be no secret longings, no 
side glances after forbidden things. Both in 
appearance and reality should our path be 
straightforward. The way of life is ever upward 
and onward, and so is the path of the just, which 
shineth ever more and more. As we journey 
Zionward, our faces should be ever turned 
thitherward, and thus may we press on, looking 
singly and alone to Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. For where the eye is single, 
there will be no darkness, no doubt; but, as 
Christ assures us, the whole body will be full of 
heaven’s light. 

Again, there comes the bidding, “ Ponder thy 
path, remove thy foot from evil. Turn not to 
the right nor to the left.” i 

Floating idly by the river’s side, one summer’s 
day, was a little skiff, but slightly fastened to the 
pier. A mother, busied with household cares, 
plied her needle by the shore. Her child, far too 
young for toil, strolled from her side to the 
water’s edge. The easy motion of the boat, as it 
swayed to and fro by the water-brink, attracted 
the thoughtless little one. It was but a step,— 
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there seemed no danger, and soon the child had 
clambered over the side of the boat and was 
snugly nestled within. The added weight de- 
tached the slight fastenings to the bank, and the 
boat began to move on the sluggish current. 
The child, pleased with the gentle motion, 
clapped its tiny hands, or rocked to and fro, as in 
its cradle in the farm-house, on the receding 
shore. Thus softly and almost imperceptibly 
urged forward, the boat glided on the smooth 
bosom of the stream. More and more joyous 
were the sensations of the child. The trees on 
the bank seemed moving past in panoramic 
beauty. The fresh sunbeams of morn glistened 
on the waters, scarcely broken by the ripple 
of the stream. Stealthily and silently, but with 
ever growing speed, the little vessel shot down 
the river with its laughing freight, and all the 
while the mother knew not that her child was 
gone. 

At length, missing the prattle of her little one, 
she raised her head from over her engrossing toil, 
and looked about her. A glance was enough. 
She saw her child borne by the resistless current 
down the stream. Below her were the rapids, 
the cataract, Niagara! She shrieked and ran, 
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She plunged into the water, and wildly sought 
to stem the swift curfent ere it bore away her 
darling from her sight forever! A moment, and 
the boat was caught in the rapids! A moment 
more, and the little home-treasure was lost for- 
ever beneath the rushing torrent ! 

Thus is it with our youth who turn from the 
straight and narrow way. Sweet for a time are 
the experiences of sin. The wanderer’s newly 
found freedom seems to promise unbounded de- 
light. Thoughtless of consequences, he ventures 
to step one side. He knows not, he dreams not, 
he cares not that he is launched on the swift cur- 
rent hurrying on to the rapids of ruin. He is 
mindful only of the present pleasure. He is in- 
toxicated with the seeming joy, and thus he glides 
along. But after a while there steal upon him the 
sensations of uneasy dissatisfaction. Inthe eddies 
of passion there come the bewildering throes of 
disappointment. He awakes at last to a sense of 
his danger, but it is too late. He sees then how 
far he has wandered, but he cannot escape. Even 
friendly endeavors, even a mother’s prayers and 
tears of agony avail not now. Borne resistlessly 
down the current, his frail, perishing bark is rocked 
for a moment in the whirlpool of the rapids of 
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ruin, and then sucked into the abyss of eternal 
death. 

There are two paths—the broad one admitting 
of devious turnings and many wanderings, and 
the straight and narrow way leading upward and 
onward to the stars; and as there are two ways, 
so have they two ends; the one is the blackness 
of darkness forever; the other is the shining bat- 
tlements of the City of our God. It is only as we 
keep our heart, our lips, our feet, that we may 
tread this shining path that leads to untold glory. 

Well may we ask, in view of these Proverbs of 
Restraint, How may we keep the heart-citadel, 
whence are such fearful and momentous issues? 
The way is not revealed to us in these restraining 
counsels of the wise man. Solomon can indeed 
warn us, but it demands one greater than Solo- 
mon to serve us in this our need. 

Hear, then, the words of Christ our Lord: 
“‘Son—daughter—give Me thy heart.” He, the 
heart’s contriver.—He by whose sufferance it 
still throbs on, offers to take this heart of ours 
and keep it for us. Wonderful love! marvellous 
condescension! When through our failure to 
keep this citadel of our life, there have entered in 
and long rested there supreme, Satan and his 
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evil horde, till we have lost even the power to 
win back or retain our own tainted and weakened 
hearts, Christ our Redeemer, in the greatness of 
His love, bids us commit to Him the task of 
cleansing us from sin’s pollution. He bids the 
housed demons within flee at His word of exor- 
cism, and by His blessed presence He secures us 
from danger and prepares us for the heavenly re- 
ward. 

Shall’ this call of Christ, our only Helper and 
Defender, echo in our ears unheeded, or find at 
our hands a positive rebuff? In the strange 
imagery of the Apocalypse, Christ is represented 
as drawing near this heart-citadel of ours. 
Comes He the conqueror over sin and death and 
hell, to compel submission, and to drag us as 
captives bound to His triumphal chariot wheel? 
No! Comes He as a judge, armed with the 
vengeful accusings of a law despised, insulted, set . 
at naught? Ah! No! Comes He in stately 
condescension, sending messengers announcing 
terms of pardon to be ours, when long and painful 
penances have attested our sense of sin? Oh, no! 
Not thus comes Christ, who comes to seek and to 
save the lost. It is in lowliness and love that he 
draws near. He comes even in a suppliant’s 
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guise. ‘“ Behold,” He says, “I stand at the door 
and knock!” He pleads with us for admission to 
our sin-barred heart of hearts, that by His coming 
in He may keep our hearts and make their issues 
life-giving here and securing life eternal hereafter. 

Shall we not hear so gentle, so loving a call as 
this? Dares any one despise a Saviour waiting 
at the heart’s closed door? Will you riot in your 
sin, while Jesus stands without and knocks? Oh, 
no! 


“Tn the silent midnight watches, 

List ! thy bosom door 

How it knocketh, knocketh, knocketh, 
Knocketh evermore. 

Say not ’tis thy pulse’s beating— 
’Tis thy heart of sin: 

*Tis thy Saviour knocketh, crieth, 
“ Rise, and let Me in.’ 


“ Death comes down with reckless footsteps 

To the hall and hut, 

Think you death will stand a-knocking, 
When the door is shut ? 

Jesus waiteth, waiteth, waiteth, 
But the door is fast; 

Grieved away the Saviour goeth, 
Death breaks in at last! 


“‘ Then ’tis thine to stand entreating 
Christ to let thee in, 
At the gate of heaven beating, 
Wailing for thy sin. 
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** Nay, alas! thou foolish virgin, 
Hast thou then forgot ? 
Jesus waited long to know thee, 
But—He knows thee not!” 


God forfend from us so sad a doom! The 
Saviour waits. He stands and knocks once 
more. He has made His gracious summonings 
ring through the soul’s secret chambers, and yet 
no answer has been had. Why treat the Lord of 
glory thus? Why keep from the perishing soul 
the only offered means of relief and safety? Oh! 
listen to His call. Unbar the gate, and let the 
Saviour in. Welcome Him who bringeth to your 
soul salvation. Give Him your heart, and He 
will keep that which you commit to Him, even 
unto the great day of Judgment. With him asa 
guest and friend within, all is well—well for life, 
for death; for time, and for eternity. 
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OLOMON is right. Even the world endorses 
this proverb of integrity. A good name is 
the crown and glory of character. Integrity is 
man’snoblest possession. It is of itself riches. 
It secures for its possessor rank in the world’s es- 
timation,—an estate in the general good-will. It 
adds dignity to every station, and givesusfarmore 
than wealth. It is of greater power than riches. 
It yields the honor, without the jealousies of 
fame. It wields a world-wide influence onsociety 
—on rank, on wealth itself; for it is the result of 
honor possessed and proved,—rectitude tried and 
known,—consistency felt and valued. 

Integrity is human nature in its bestform. The 
man of sterling probity is a power in society. 
The strength, the industry, the civilization of 
nations all depend upon this element of individual 
character. The very foundations of civil security 
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rest upon it. Laws and institutions are but its 
collected, outspoken voice. Even in war integ- 
rity will often turn the balance in favor of the 
right. Manliness, rather than mere muscle—pro- 
bity rather than physical strength, uprightness 
rather than unscrupulousness, are the sources of 
success. 

It was the testimony of Napoleon that in war 
the moral was to the physical as tentoone. And 
in the just distribution of national awards, only 
as integrity marks the character of a people will 
they wield power or command respect. 

We hear it often in the debating room, in the 
popular lecture and from the columns of the press, 
or from the pulpit, that knowledge 1s power. It 
may be so, but in a higher sense may we say that 
integrity 1s power. Mind without heart, intelli- 
gence without principle, cleverness without pro- 
bity, are powers in their way, but they are powers 
only for mischief. But he who to other virtues 
adds integrity, bears ever with him an irresistible 
power. He is strong to do good—strong to resist 
evil,—strong to bear up under difficulty and mis- 
fortune. He is high-minded, truthful, conscien- 
tious. If amerchant, he deals honorably with his 
fellow-men. And if a manufacturer his wares 
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bear fully out his words. If a workman, he is 
faithful in all his toil. If only an errand boy, 
there is in his humble capacity the exercise of 
the very virtues that adorn a prince or a pres- 
ident. 

And even the wicked acknowledge the policy 
of integrity. They will counterfeit character, 
knowing its market value, that they may the 
readier impose upon the unwary. Charteris, one 
of the most notorious scoundrels of his time, once 
said to a man distinguished for his integrity, 
“T would give a thousand pounds for your good 
name.” “Why?” was the inquiry. ‘“ Because I 
could make ten thousand by it,’ was the rogue’s 
reply. 

Men talk about success as if it were a duty. 
And yet it is patent as the mid-day sun, that 
honest success is the only success which is not a 
blight and acurse. Oh! the misery of the man 
who has to maintain through years, in visible 
respect and honor, what he knows to be a lie or 
a cheat. Wretched may he be who fails to keep 
up even the show of integrity, and has to bear the 
brand of falsehood, like the mark of Cain upon 
his brow; but he is less wretched than the man 
who apparently succeeds in his cheating, and is 
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unsuspected in his crime. There is ever about . 
such an one the dread of exposure, as unsparingly 
and as unpityingly constant as his own shadow. 
Think you that the poorest beggar who has 
God’s blessing on his crust of integrity, is not 
infinitely happier than such an one, bankrupt in 
integrity, bankrupt in name and character, though 
he may still continue to roll in splendor? Oh! 
my readers, in the face of the realities, the im- 
mensities, the eternities which the great pressures 
of life reveal to us, the best of us will be low 
enough in weakness and shame! The hour is 
coming that will disclose the shame, and brand 
the seeming and the counterfeit. If it comes not 
in life—a death-bed is a detector of the heart. 
Dare not then to rob yourself of the answer of a 
good conscience in that hour! Dare not, for the 
world’s wealth, if you could grasp it, so to live as 
to change the shame and weakness we all—the 
very best of us—must feel in the last sad hour, 
into crushing self-contempt and despair! 

“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” is the 
Saviour’s meaning question. Its lingering echoes 
are, “What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” Kill not the soul by the loss of your. 
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integrity. The soul is just what a man may de- 
stroy by unholy greed of gold, or love of lust, or 
course of crime. All the warm, living sympathies 
and loves—the thousand connecting links be- 
tween our nobler selves and the world—that in 
fact of which we speak when we say a man is 
whole-souled, or, alas! the loss of what we mean 
when we scorn him as soulless—THAT may be 
killed, quite killed, and the man live on, with but 
a bare and joyless spiritual force within, a self- 
conscious evil principle forever. 

In the world’s parlance—Jutegrity pays. Hon- 
esty zs the best policy—for the policies and the 
moralities are one in the high court of heaven. 
But this is no question of policy, but of simple, 
eternal duty; and the penalties for transgression 
are not mere earthly punishments, but woes too 
terrible for any man to face, if he but understood 
them all. Ah! we should lay down rules of 
moral action which should be of unquestionable 
application and rock-like steadiness. We must 
fight the temptation to dishonesty,—indeed every 
temptation—at the outer, not the inner gate of 
the soul! The citadel must beever barred. The 
tempter must be met at the outwork, for if he 
but once enters in the soul, he bears thence a rich, 
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an irreparable portion of life and life’s treasure 
forever away. 

We are in the midst of strange temptations in 
this world of ours. Around and about us are 
things innumerable to attract the senses and en- 
gage the mind. In the booths and stalls of this 
our Vanity Fair, stands Satan, cheapening with 
us for our souls. The things he offers seem rich 
and rare. There are the glistening gems from 
Golconda and the bright Australasian gold; there 
are coronets of honor and the fadeless chaplet of 
respect and praise—there are sounds of love and 
joyous pleasure—there are festal lights and gleam- 
ing glances, and wreathed and sparkling chalices, 
full of the deep red wine. There are conjured up 
around us perpetual excitements and ever-chang- 
ing and enticing spells. There are grand achieve- 
ments offered, with the sounding plaudits and 
glitter of proudly-rendered triumphs. There are 
the sweet songs of music and the rhythm flowing 
from the golden harp of poesy. There are the 
grand artistic creations of genius, the glowing 
canvass, the exquisitely chiseled marble. There 
are the shoutings of the busy multitude, the 
roar and hum of tireless industry, the thunderings 
of forges, and the ceaseless clang of vast ma- 
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chinery. There are schemings, strivings, plot- 
tings, thwartings, plannings, laborings for this 
and that, and through all and under all there runs 
a feverish and restless desire for something un- 
attained—a reaching after objects that are fleet- 
ing and illusive. 

And in the midst of all these crowding temp- 
tations, unless the man is trained to absolute and 
uncompromising integrity, we are lost—swept 
ruthlessly into the vortex of hopelessruin. “When 
a man,” says Archbishop Tillotson, “has once 
forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is set 
fast, and nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
truth nor falsehood.’” It is so: for this principle 
is the foundation of character and the basis for 
the varied transactions of life to rest upon. There 
would be no. confidence, no trust among men 
without it. With perfect reliance on the good 
name of our fellow-man, we commit to him our 
property, and even give him the key to our trea- 
sure. We lock up our gold in the vaults of the 
bank, and receive in turn its paper promises to 
pay; and integrity on the part of the officers re- 
turns to us the wealth we have there deposited. 

We send our ships to the distant islands of the 
sea, to far-off India, or the chill icelands of the 
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North, consigning our goods to strangers, and in- 
tegrity sees to it, like a careful warder off of ill, 
that ours is no loss, no detriment. We risk our 
lives, our property, the safety of those we love 
more than life itself, upon the integrity of others. 
And since there is this great confidence on the 
part of man in his fellow-man, surely he who 
shakes this noble confidence—he who proves re- 
creant to his trust, inflicts a deadly wound upon 
society, and hazards the world’s peace of mind. 
He who bears the smooth face of hypocrisy, the 
words of whose mouth, as the Psalmist says, 
being softer than oil, having hate in his heart, 
who plunders under the specious pretence of fair 
dealing, who disregards the bonds of honor, who 
tramples upon plighted faith, who seeks another’s 
ruin, whether by word, or look, or deed, Ae is the 
assassin of sacred trust and confidence—breathing 
blight and death upon faith, and hope, and hap- 
piness. 

Ah! let but this failure of integrity become 
general, and the mainspring of society will be 
broken. The roar of the water-wheels ever turn- 
ing in willing labor for man, will have ceased. 
The thundering of looms and forges will be 
changed to sad silence, indicative of ruin and loss. 
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The commercial marine will be rotting in the 
docks and at the wharves, the sickle will be 
dropped in the field, the hammer will lie idle on 
the anvil, the shuttle will have stopped its busy 
flight, and in all the departments of life and trade 
idleness will have taken the place of labor, and 
distrust will have culminated in wide-spread des- 
olation. 

Iam not romancing. These results have been 
seen in the bursting of some national bubble of 
speculation or in the sudden detection of fraud 
in the management of some widely-esteemed 
bank. In asmaller degree they result wherever 
there is failure in business or failure in promises. 
The same deflection from the strait path of in- 
tegrity that is shown in the cheating of another 
out of a penny, would, if wider opportunity 
offered, bring about a ruin as wholesale as might 
involve a community or a nation. 

Where then is there a safeguard? Solomon 
indeed assures that the getting of treasure by a 
lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them 
that seek death. He adds, the robbery of the 
wicked shall destroy them. He assures us that 
an inheritance may be gotten hastily at the be- 
ginning, but the end thereof shall not be blest. 
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Divers weights, he tells us, are an abomination 
unto the Lord, and a false balance is not good. 
In these and countless other proverbs of integrity, 
he teaches us that a good name is better than 
great riches; but beyond this, proverbial wisdom 
does not go. He fails to tell us how to gain and 
how to keep this precious jewel. He reveals not 
to us, save by implication, the source of true 
integrity. He shows us not the spring of up- 
rightness, even in a heart changed and sanctified 
by God. 

And so it is with the world’s proverbs. They 
tell us, indeed, that honesty is the best policy; 
but they fail to acquaint us how to keep our 
honesty in the midst of temptation, or how to 
wash our hands in innocence, when once they 
bear the stain of guilt that will not die out from 
sight or memory. But still, in the midst of our 
perplexity, there comes from the echoing precepts 
of the new dispensation, words like these of the 
apostle: “Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit,serving the Lord.” “Provide things honest 
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in the sight of all men;” and these words, and 
words like these and with them, tell us that 
Christianity in the business of life is the only 


means of preserving integrity ; that true religion 
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in the heart alone will strengthen and support in 
the life the upright and conscientious walk. 

Yes, my readers, there are few conceptions of 
the nature of our most holy faith so common or 
so mischievous as the notion that it is of too 
holy or heavenly a character to be intermixed 
with the ordinary affairs of human life—that it 
can have no place amidst the necessary seculari- 
ties of our earthly callings. Christianity is not 
confined to Sabbaths and sacraments, creeds 
and closets. It is not a thing to be assumed on 
the way to church, and then left in the pew for 
its six days’ rest. The religion of Jesus is not a 
theory, but a life—not an abstraction, but a living, 
moving power; not a dogma, but a devotion; 
nota formalism, but a working, living faith. In 
truth, that is alone religion which is seen in the 
office, or behind the counter, or in the street, or 
at home. The practical is ever the test of the 
theoretical; the common every-day scenes of life 
are the touchstone of our Sunday professions. 
Whatever may be the sincerity of a man’s devo- 
tion in the church or the closet, comes out in his 
spirit, his temper, his tone, in the social assembly 
the mercantile transaction, the ordinary relation- 
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Some years ago, a merchant said to a clergy- 
man who thus insisted on Christianity out of 
church as well as in the sanctuary, “Sir, I like 
religion very well in its place, but I cannot endure 
it out of its place.” The answer was—and it was 
a wise answer—“ Where zs the place of religion?” 
And then, after a thoughtful pause, unbroken by 
the other, the clergyman rejoined, ‘Where is xot 
the place of religion?” And then added, “Where 
is not the place of God? Find me where God is 
not, and you will have found where religion need 
not be.” But if God is everywhere, He must 
everywhere be served, and He is not less in the 
counting-house or the exchange, than He is in 
the sanctuary or the secret chamber of devotion. 

And this helps us to understand the reason 
why we have said that Christianity compels in- 
tegrity, and is therefore to be more relied upon 
for producing it than worldly precepts or worldly 
principles. This reason lies in the motive for the 
Christian’s integrity. He labors and lives not as 
pleasing men, but God. He feels, and lives, day 
by day, in full consciousness of the feeling that 
the eye of God is ever upon him. There is at 
stake, in his view, not only character, and name, 
and wealth, and station, but the eternal ages are 
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_to find their shaping by the actions of the present 
life. And he feels, too, that it is the will of God 
that no man should live unto himself, but unto 
others, and unto the Lord Himself in so doing. 
Surely this is a stronger motive for integrity than 
the worldly man can have. He plunges into his 
course for no higher motive than the necessity of 
the case—the lust of gain or a thirst for glory. 
And with him, the end justifies the means. A 
villany undetected, is as good as honesty, if it 
only results in filling the till or adding to ill- 
gotten wealth. It is merely because it is the 
best policy that he is honest, if he is so at all, 
not because honesty is God’s policy, and there- 
fore the best policy. This is not integrity. Least 
of all is it that sterling uprightness, Christian 
integrity. 

Earth’s millions are ever busy—going, coming, 
retreating, advancing, toiling, thinking,—some 
bearing burdens, others giving directions, and 
each has his something of which there is danger 
of its becoming his everything. Hours of busi- 
ness are prolonged, that another grain may be 
added to the sand-hill of acquisition that has no 
foundation. The shopman sickens in body and 
soul. The artisan strives till the failing light 
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binds him. The pale needlewoman feels her 
bony fingers stiffen while wrestling against death 
for an extra shilling with which to sustain a 
life that has lost its spring, its motive and its 
end. The world is a vast slave-driver, under 
whose lash the millions toil like criminals, and 
the fetters break only on the grave’s dark brink. 
Hell enlarges itself, as Mammon’s car rolls on. 
From death-beds are heard cries of despair, deep- 
ening at the recollection of Mammon served and 
God neglected. But the world little recks it—its 
rush is too swift for sounds like these to stay its 
tide. Intellect is stimulated, but God moves not 
in it. Enterprise stands on tip-toe, but looks not 
heavenward. Greediness of gain grasps, but feels 
not that its hand holds only shadows. Pleasure 
sings her siren song for those whose hearts are 
not at peace with God, and who seek intoxica- 
tion in the poison cup of her fascinations. A little 
power is craved, but only for selfish ends or aims. 
The bubble reputation is desired, but not the 
good name better than riches. And against these 
faintly sketched lineaments of the dangerous in- 
fluences around you, your integrity is called on 
to make headway. From them you cannot 
escape. 
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We must all enter the battle. But against them, 
as followers of Christ, you may prevail, for greater 
is He that is with you than he that is in the 
world. You cannot unmake society, thus beset 
with pitfalls and dangers. But you can, by Chris- 
tian integrity, do much to amend it. You may 
neutralize the strength of temptation by augment- 
ing your own powers of resistance. You may go 
through the world’s battle-fields like one with a 
charmed life, if you have on you the whole armor 
of God, and the sword of the Spirit in your hand. 
But still they who are soldiers of the Cross must 
bear themselves bravely, giving no quarter and 
seeking none. <A band of Christian young men, 
leading the war in the new crusade against wrong, 
deceit, falsehood, and sin in every form, isa sight 
on which angels look down rejoicingly. Triumphs 
which sparkle on the pages of history seem dim 
when seen in contrast with those which may be 
won in the strength of the Lord of Hosts. 

There was a young shepherd standing among 
the hosts of Israel, arrayed for battle against the 
Philistines, a stripling ruddy and well-favored 
The pulse of valor was in his heart; the glance 
of defiance in his eye; the voice of triumph on 
his lip. He stood ungirded before the mighty 
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man of war whose spear-staff was like a weaver’s 
beam. Not anerve quivered, no vision of fear 
dimmed his keen, clear eye. He was confident 
in the strength that was on his side, and his 
cause, he knew, was righteous. The stone was 
chosen—poised—hurled. It struck its mark, 
winged with gory death. Yes, David overcame 
with a sling and with a stone. And why was 
this? There is but one answer. The Lord of 
Hosts was with him—the God of Jacob was his 
refuge. 

There must be this strength in our arm, this 
presence in our heart, else shall our integrity fail 
us, and we fall ingloriously in the fight. Not in 
our own strength may we struggle. Christ’s words 
to His disciples were, “Without Me ye can do 
nothing.” And every one who would live godly 
in Christ Jesus, finds that there must be a strength 
other than his own, and an arm mightier to save 
than his, else he falls before the assailer and his 
hope of victory dies out. Thus is the Christian 
taught that his integrity rests on his support 
from on high. 

Thus will he learn to walk with God, even in 
his secular avocations. And this walk will be the 
outward experience of the hidden inner life of 
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God in the soul. It is not the mere coming to 
Church and to sacrament—the loud profession— 
the Pharisaic look—the canting word—the fawn- 
ing humility of manner; but it is to have the 
heart continually aspiring to God—to have the 
affections habitually centering in God—to have 
faith perpetually realizing Him in the soul, and 
to have this sweet communication of His grace— 
to have His good Spirit leading and communing 
with us, even as we walk in the street, as we sit 
at the social board, as we are occupied in the 
counting-house, or busied on ’change. Where 
indeed may not the Christian lift up his heart to 
God? Where ought he not thus to seek the 
strengthening from above? I do not necessarily 
mean in outward manifestation, but in inward 
communion, For example, a merchant once said 
to a faithful clergyman, “Sir, I don’t like your re- 
ligious professors, who come into my office with 
professions of godliness on their lips; I always 
set such men down as rogues. I suspect they 
wish to cheat me.” The clergyman replied, “I 
agree with you. Were I in your place I should 
feel the same suspicion; for a man has no business 
to come into your warehouse with the language 
of godliness on his tongue, when he comes to pur- 
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chase your silks and bargain for your calicoes. 
He came on business. Let him attend to the 
business on which he came. But,” continued the 
clergyman, “let me remind you, there is a way in 
which his religion may actuate and will actuate 
the Christian in your counting-house. You may 
not discern the principle, but you will perceive 
the result—not by his talking about religion, out 
of place, but by his acting in conformity with its 
precepts—neither seeking to take advantage of 
you, nor allowing you to take advantage of him; 
thus making it manifest that while grace has 
sharpened his judgment, it has subdued his self- 
ishness, constraining him in all his dealings with 
you to do to you as he would have you do to him. 
There is the power of faith displaying itself in its 
legitimate influence—not in righteous profession 
out of place, but in righteous practice, which is 
everywhere in place.” ‘ 

This habitual secret communion with God, like 
the life-blood streaming from the heart and rippling 
in its ceaseless current through the system, is 
rather felt than seen. The habit will give to in- 
tegrity its strength, to uprightness its power. 
There can be no plottings of chicanery in the 
brain busy in thinking of God and heaven. There 
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can be no purloining from the money-drawer by 
hands clasped day by day in prayer. The same 
tongue will not utter words of deep contrition, 
when no ear but God’s can hear, and then lend 
itself to the tricks of trade, or seek the detriment 
of others. Nor will this up-looking of the soul to 
God hinder earnest, laborious attention to busi- 
ness. The true Christian will, in the breadth of 
his integrity, be faithful to his master as well as 
faithful to God. He will feel that business time 
is not his own—that he has no right to take out 
his Bible in hours that belong to his employer— 
that he has no right to desert the counter or the 
work-bench that he may retire into his closet for 
prayer. Hewill indeed redeem time for commun- 
ing with his God—though it be from his pillow, 
but he will not steal it from his employer, under 
the pretence of devoting it to God. Such is 
Christian integrity; thus manly, rational, healthy, 
practical. It teaches every man to do his duty, 
and to do it in that state of life to which it shall 
please God to call him. 

Finally, Christian integrity is tempered with 
moderation. The true Christian will not be 
carried away with inordinate haste to be rich. 
How many have made shipwreck of their fortunes 
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even for this world by their greediness to aug- 
ment them. How many who have made fortunes 
time and again, have failed to retain their gain, 
because the old hankering after accumulation re- 
vives, and in some scheming, seemingly secure, 
they lose all. 

But it is not for fear of the loss of this world’s 
goods or gain that the Christian man adds to 
integrity moderation. He will be so because his 
treasure is not here, but is stored in the eternal 
coffers at God’s right hand. And he will there- 
fore remember that “ Godliness with contentment 
is great gain,’ and that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things that he 
possesses. So will he set himself against that 
sordid love of mere money-getting which is the 
world’s highest good. He will utterly condemn 
the motto of our modern trade—“ Money, money, 
honestly if you can—but at any rate get money.” 
He will not measure men by what they are 
worth. Is that all the worth of a human being— 
a few shining pieces of corroding gold, a few 
bonds or deeds, are these the value of a man? 
The worth of one gifted with immortality, rich 
with illimitable destinies, ransomed with the 
blood of God’s own Son! Shame on us that we 
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set up such a standard! A man is what he is in 
himself, not what he has. The soul is the man— 
the soul—naked, deathless, as it must stand in its 
simple reality before the Judge. 

Oh, then, for preparedness to meet our God! 
Oh, then, for grace and strength so to live that 
at the last we may say, not as with the Roman 
statesman, “I wrap me in my own integrity.” 
Ah, no, that would not help us. But instead, 
“Mine is the robe of Christ’s righteousness, 
cleansed through His blood, sanctified through 
His grace; in Him, and in Him alone I am secure. 
I have sought a good name, the only Name under 
heaven whereby I may be saved.” 
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OONER or later there comes to each young 
man the brief but startling message, first 
sounded in the ears of Abram, in Ur of the Chal- 
dees: “GET THEE OUT OF THY COUNTRY, 
AND FROM THY KINDRED, AND FROM THY 
FATHER’S HOUSE, UNTO A LAND THAT I WILL 
SHOW THEE.” The forms and circumstances of 
life may indeed change from time to time, but its 
fundamental laws and conditions endure through- 
out the ages. Enter upon life we must and shall. 
There are two paths, one as the shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day, 
the other as darkness; and one or the other 
must be ours. And the choice must be made in 
youth, when we leave the parental home for en- 
trance upon the business of life. 
It should be an hour of unspeakable solemnity— 
when one first passes the threshold of the house 


which sheltered and nourished his childhood, 
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and stands before the veil which hides life from 
the inexperienced. Ah! behind that veil, shall 
he who dares with trembling hand to lift it, find 
fates and fortunes, heights and depths of destiny 
and experience beyond the ken even of angels, 
and known only tothe living God. “Entering 
upon life,’—we call that first passage from the 
home—where a stronger than ourselves stands 
between us and want and care and sorrow—into 
that lonely world where the heart soon knoweth 
its bitterness, as it cries out in the anguish of its 
home-sickness and wretched isolation. Inex- 
pressibly sad and bewildering is this vision of 
duty and necessity to the young soul. There is 
opened up before it a vista of responsibilities and 
cares, dangers, doubts, and decisions—trials and 
temptations, weighing down in sorrow the heart 
to the very earth. There is the life-choice to be 
made, and the soul knows not how to make it. 
There are the life-duties to be done, and it feels 
its inability to do them. There are the life. 
dangers to be shunned, and oh! it knows its 
own weakness. They who cannot or do not 
regard this hour of passage into life and the 
world solemnly, earnestly—with fear and self- 
distrust, will inevitably make swift shipwreck of 
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their being, and lose beneath the whelming tide 
of worldliness and sin their heart’s rich treasures, 
‘their life’s great aims. 

It may indeed seem to some, whose ambitious 
hopes are set on prizes to be won in this wide 
world about them, an hour of emancipation; this 
start in life for themselves. The strong con- 
sciousness of power to meet and conquer oppos- 
ing forces—the burning desire to solve the 
sphynx’s riddle of existence, or slay the terror in 
their path, exhilarates and inspires them. They 
trip lightly and gayly even over the bridge that 
leads forth from the known childhood’s home to 
the unknown world. But ere they have wan- 
dered far on their path, there comes a stern re- 
minder of the roughness and hardness of the way 
which they have entered, and there are sad, earn- 
est back-glances turned towards that golden hori- 
zon of home-light and home-loves left behind. 
And there are dreary forecastings of the wilder- 
ness—far beyond which lies the haven of their 
hopes. 

This entering on life is sadly real. It has little 
of frivolity about it—nothing of the triumph or 
pageant. Hewho of old wrested longest and 
hardest with the angel of life for a blessing, and 
won in the strife a name of renown, went halting 
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to the grave. Many a proud crest must be shorn 
—many a good sword broken—many a stout lance 
shivered—many a steel-ribbed corselet pierced ere 
those who enter so gayly into the battle come out 
of it with victory perched on their pennons—if 
thus they come out of it at all. Dark indeed 
would this our life path, thus beset with dangers 
seen and unseen, seem to us, if He who beckons 
us on even into its darkness and gloom had not 
Himself passed on before us, and left wherever 
He trod the print of His footsteps and the bright 
letters of His Name. And only thence—even 
from the Son of God, who fought well this battle 
of life and won an everlasting victory, there 
streams over the life-path and its issues a flood of 
celestial splendor. For, we too may safely press 
whither Christ our Lord has gone before! 

Young men sometimes talk of entering on life 
as if it were synonymous with beginning business. 
Perhaps it is worth our while to consider how 
much sore entering on life includes than enter- 
ing on business, and whether a man thus entering 
upon life has not other things to attend to as well 
as business, and other things to make as well asa 
fortune. How many young men there are hav- 
ing a wealth of intellect and energy, capable, if 
disciplined and nerved from above—is trained to 
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understand and act upon its divine duty, of lift- 
ing the whole business life of this toiling world 
into the regions of heavenly beauty and order— 
of consecrating work till it becomes a worship— 
of making machinery and steam the legitimate and 
recognized co-workers of angels in the spheres of 
light—of giving to commerce sanctification, and 
to trade holiness—of making the ponderous trip- 
hammer and slowly turning wheels of our busy 
industry chime out the praise of God; and of ele- 
vating labor from a curse to a blessing, and 
blotting out forever the shameless impositions 
and extortions of traffic. Perhaps I am drawing 
upon my imagination. Perhaps it is but a young 
man’s dream that commerce and trade, manufac- 
ture dnd labor, may become sanctified in their 
nature and bountiful to all men. It may be so, 
indeed; still inspiration points us forward to the 
day when, so all-persuasive, like the golden sun- 
light, shall be our Christianity, that even on the 
bells of the horses shall be read “ Holiness to the 
Lord,” and all of us will confess that business, in 
its multiform departments, might be made more 
heavenly than it now is—that much of its self- 
ishness might be purged from it—that capital 
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on the one hand, and labor on the other, might 
be made more mutually considerate and loving, 
and that mercantile success should include the 
good of all concerned in it more than now. And 
all around us are the men who might aid in this 
reformation of business. You who are of one 
heart and mind, with ceaseless energy and God- 
inspired will, might be the apostles of this reform. 
Give you a single generation to work in, and what 
a transformed and transfigured community might 
you leave behind you when you pass on to even 
greater things than these, above. There might 
be seen in yourselves the more than merchant 
princes of the land—the Christian merchant 
princes, ennobled in every thought, and word, 
-and deed—the widely beneficent, the noble- 
spirited, the whole-souled and _ large-hearted 
men, whose ledgers should tell of open-handed 
charities as well as honest, honorable gain— 
whose names should be linked with public 
benefactions as well as with reported wealth 
—and whose lives should be noble examples 
of trade and time redeemed, and worthy to 
go down to posterity with those of Welsh, 
Minturn, the Aspinwalls, and Lawrences of 
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our own age and race. And there would, be- 
sides, be seen in the working men contentment, 
and a noble rivalry to rise honorably in the 
world. There would be given to the mechanic 
and the laborer time and means for mental and 
religious culture, and he would have the will to 
employ it nobly. And our mechanics and trades- 
men would be believers, and no longer sceptical 
of the Gospel. The fog of lazy ignorance would 
be scattered—the demon of drink destroyed— 
the springs of pauperism dried up, even where 
they flow most freely, in the laborer’s own heart 
and home. And there would be under the deep 
blue canopy of heaven, that covers our forges of 
industry and temples of trade, our ships, our 
sloops, our factories and offices, a community of 
order, goodness, life, and even solemn, stately 
beauty, not unlike that of the City of God in 
heaven. 

But, alas! what if we prove recreant to our 
high privilege, and no such noble life work is 
ours ! 

Some of you, conscious of these responsibilities, 
and mindful of life’s solemn duties, will, I well 
know, ‘wear through life the crown of your 
spiritual] manhood. Somewhat dim it may be, 
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but not altogether gemless; and to be changed 
for a brighter when the battle is won. You will 
fight the good fight, on the whole, manfully, and 
yours will be at the end the welcome from over 
the everlasting hills from Him whom you love, 
and serve, and trust, who Himself ‘‘came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
His life a ransom for many.” And when this 
welcome shall be sounding in your ears, earth 
will be sad at your going hence, and heaven glad 
at your coming there. 

But some of you now, fresh-hearted, generous, 
enthusiastic, will have gained in this choice 
riches, honor, and with them a worldly heart. 
Ah! this gain of gold, or poor renown, will then 
have cost you much! All those high faculties, 
those lofty thoughts, those manly Christian 
purposes whose promise and exercise make life 
ennobled, will have withered quite away. You 
are of the world, and the world loveth you — 
reckons you wise, judicious, politic, reliable, 
respectable, and so on; but it knows that these 
adjectives are but miserable subterfuges to cover 
up the fact that you are selfish and sordid, 
greedy of gain or mad for honor—and dead to all 
life’s higher interests and joys—the mere wreck 
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of your young selves. Some of you will perhaps 
then be rolling in riches, and yet wishing,—oh ! 
how earnestly, that they were sunk in the depth 
of the sea, and you delivered from their corroding 
care. Some of you will be wreathed with success 
and raised in station, and yet feeling the bitter 
envy that thorns the political aspirant’s path, and 
knowing, in unspeakable sadness, the hollowness 
of the popular acclaim. Some of you, through 
loose, careless, thriftless habits, beggared in 
pocket and bankrupt in hope, will then be eating 
bitterly the bread of dependence, and brooding 
repiningly over the squandered treasures which 
you brought with you from your father’s home. 
And some, alas! after having given the rein to 
passion, and suffered the devil to drive you at 
will— with an avenging fury in your conscience, 
and an aching emptiness in your heart, may be 
sinking under the ringing curses of those you 
have deceived and corrupted into the deepest 
hell of God’s just wrath, reserved for the misera- 
ble betrayer and the unblushing lover of sensual 
sin. 

On the summit of one of those distant moun- 
tains, upon whose snowy tops, as they throw back 
the sunlight, we can look from our Eastern coast, 
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there trickles forth a silvery spring. Near the 
source there is a slight obstruction in the way of 
the flow of the streamlet, and the waters are 
divided right and left. Part trickles down the 
mountain side towards a river, and thence are 
borne on to the limitless sea. Part goes the 
other side, and is lost, ere long, midst the thirsty 
sands that are never satiated. Thus divergent 
are man’s two paths, the shining and the dark 
one; thus dissimilar their course in life, their 
close at death. 

And these two paths are the only ones leading 
out into the world and eternity. Choice 
must be made between them, at the entering 
upon life. Andso you, at the very outset of your 
career, are establishing relations, accepting and 
exerting influences, which will enrich or impover- 
ish your souls —which will brighten or darken 
your lot forever. As is your choice now, so must 
be your course hereafter. And that choice de- 
pends more than on a few great principles, or the 
exercise of general rules. As Bunyan has 
imaged forth so vividly, the shining path involves 
a leaving of the beaten track of life—a forsaking 
of the City of Destruction, and a long pilgrimage 
in the opposite direction to that which the 
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worldling traverses, as he treads stumblingly the 
way to darkness. Therefore the different paths 
involve a difference even in the incidents of 
travel —even in the minutiz of life. Take the 
matter of enjoyment as an illustration. Every 
man seeks to enjoy life. There is a rich fringe of 
faculties around the curious fabric of our being, 
each stran of which corresponds to something 
external to itself in the universe, and is capable 
of becoming the inlet of intense delight. The 
joy which each man has a right to seek, aye, is 
bound to seek, is the joy springing from the 
exercise of these manifold faculties, physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual, upon their appropriate 
objects. To fix the eye upon a rich harmony of 
colors—to fill the ear with a full chord of sound— 
to set the foot upon the mountain ferns and let 
the bracing air quicken the life-blood and give 
the glow of health to the cheek, give us joys 
which have a depth and richness in them, money 
can never buy and pride rarely may know. The 
exercise of a well-disciplined intellect in life’s 
struggles and toils-—the mastery of mechanisms 
and men by superior culture or native force, the 
gathering of a companion band of friends, the 
seeking of the soul’s kindred, the deepening of 
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wisdom, the intensifying of love, and the growing 
wealth of the heart-hopes and treasures; these 
are elements in man’s happiness in comparison 
with which the mere business prizes of name or 
wealth are poor indeed. And when we rise to 
even higher joys, and seek in spiritual union and 
communion with our Maker the noblest exercise 
of the soul’s faculties and powers—and there comes 
to the heart peace, sure and certain, because 
depending on the inviolable Word of God, and 
love springing from the outwellings of the divine 
love, and hope reaching into the eternal world, 
and grasping there at blissful immortality and 
joy ineffable and prepared of God—oh! then 
even the foregleamings of these things reserved 
for us, or else already the heritage of the soul, 
light up a path so shining, that earth’s glare and 
glitter fade in comparison wholly out of sight. 
For into eternity itself do these divergent paths 
lead. The soul, in choosing the one or the 
other here, is choosing for the life-to-come as 
well as the life that now is. Oh! yes, and I 
would have you remember, for it is an incitement 
to the shining path, that having first sought the 
Lord and His righteousness that every faculty 
you exercise, every gift or grace you win by toil, 
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every perfection you attain, will have ministered 
to your being in other worlds, and throughout 
eternity. Given the starting-point, the funda- 
mental necessity of spiritual life, the more 
cultivation you can give to any faculty—the 
more knowledge you can win—the more work 
you can do, the richer and happier you must be 
in the world to come. We are not to be drones 
in the future life. God’s plan is one: His laws 
are the same in all worlds. Think you that the 
disciplined brain of Newton will not yet measure 
the celestial spaces and search out the inner 
harmonies of the spheres, whose outer laws he 
caught glimpses of on earth? Think you, as he 
studies the records of heaven, and learns more 
of the love-eternal of the Son of God, that 
Milton will not weave in busy thought, more 
grand and melodious numbers than are ours in 
the Paradise Lost. And the golden-mouthed 
Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople, whose 
dying words of martyrdom have echoed along 
the ages, thrilling the hearts of men with their 
joyous note: ‘‘PRAISE TO GOD ALONE”—will he 
not find higher themes for praise, and an elo- 
quence transcending earth, as he shall tell to rapt 
immortals in words more glowing than mortals 
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know, the story of redemption? Think you that 
Michael Angelo’s trained eye and hand will not 
touch with rapture the lines of more finished form, 
the hues of more dazzling colors than his pencil 
drew or his palette bore on earth, even in his 
dreams? And Dante, singer of heaven, hell, 
and the state intermediate, will he not reach 
the very depths of the divine justice and love, 
and thence draw a more divine song, a nobler 
epic than the Divina Commedia. I think we 
are apt, in our forgetfulness of the land that is 
far off, whither our steps are tending, to narrow 
the basis of the requirement of self and soul- 
culture while here on the earth. More than 
this world lies before us. We all are entering 
upon eternity. And I believe that the present 
uses of our disciplined and educated powers, 
are but the rudiments of the uses and joys 
they will know in eternity. The discipline of 
the ever busy brain—the culture even of the 
eye or hand—will not be lost in those coming 
ages when we are to be forever with the Lord. 
How or what may be the strange connection 
between the life that now is and that which is to 
come, we know not, only that He whose univer- 
sal law is, ‘‘ Gather up the fragments that nothing 
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be lost,” will find rich work for our faculties, 
developed by their earthly improvement and 
cultivation, up on high, among the stars of heaven. 

And so there comes to us the call of God to 
earnestness in the path of life. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do with all thy might.” 
Whatever be the toil, Christ requires of His 
servants pre-eminence in that toil. 

To go to your daily task heartlessly, merely 
to get through it, day after day, year after 
year, is to sacrifice your spirit, your life, not to 
God, but to the devil. It is a miserable shirk- 
ing of duty to our Maker as wellas to man. We 
must put our will and our hearts into our work, 
if we are to expect the Divine blessing on it. He 
who ‘has ordained labor as life’s great discipline, 
means that we shall be earnest in our toil. And 
the effort to bring our wills into harmony with 
God’s law of labor, is, of itself, the noblest disci- 
pline. He who is daily schooling himself to work 
cheerfully at that which he would not have chosen 
willingly, because God, in His wisdom, hath chosen 
it for him, is earning the golden hours; and the 
discipline of his nature, thus achieved, will be a 
clear gain to him through all the ages of eternity. 
There is a complaint, now-a-days, that men put 
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too much of their life into their business. It is 
rather to be complained that they do not put in 
enough. Not only time and energy should be 
carried into business, but the real life should be 
given to it—the Christian life—the principles, 
sympathies, the ideas, the qualities and affections 
of the soul. Ah! if thus we entered business life, 
with the purpose of giving to buyers, sellers, 
workmen, masters, our sympathies, our principles, 
our desires for their and our happiness and im- 
provement, socially, morally, and spiritually, each 
day’s toil would send a healthy glow tingling in 
all the veins and fibres of our being, and renovat- 
ing and enriching our lives. Thus, as we do our 
life-work bravely, honestly, faithfully, in the 
sense in which God counts faithfulness, we make 
it a school of moral discipline, an arena for the 
constant battle and victory of the virtues over the 
vices ; for the constant culture and development 
of those qualities of our spiritual manhood which 
are dear to Christ. 

But more than earnestness and heartiness is 
needed for our young men. Perhaps I was 
betrayed into a1 error in giving such prominence 
to these shining qualities of character as seen in 
the path of the just, before dwelling at length on 
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the basis of all excellence—the foundation of all 
our Christian manhood—the soul’s consecration 
to the love and service of Christ. But I think 
that these qualities, earnestness or heartiness, 
and thoroughness, are essential to the Christian 
character itself. God wants no puling sentimen- 
talism. His call is for work and for workers, and 
He would have us labor not as men-pleasers or 
eye-servants, but as seeing Him who is invisible. 
And so even as I would hold out to each young 
man, as well as old man, maiden, woman, or 
child, the gospel offer of salvation, I would at 
the same moment warn you, whatever be your 
wishes or your feelings, that you must be in 
earnest if you would be saved from your sins. 
The bidding is to seek diligently. The com- 
mand is to love with all thy heart, and soul, and 
mind. And only as we are in earnest may we 
be saved. And premising the need of hearty, 
thorough engrossment in whatever we undertake, 
whether it pertains to the life that now is, or to 
that which is to come, I would next bear 
solemn, earnest witness that there is but one 
Rock-foundation on which you may build a manly 
and noble life, having issue in a serene and tri- 
umphant death, and a glorious life in the eternal 
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kingdom of God in heaven. THAT ROCK IS 
CHRIsT—even GOD manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory. Like those tall hills whose spreading 
bases rest deep and firm in the rocky earth, but 
whose radiant tops pierce even the heavens and 
are lost to view in the cloudy glory, so is char- 
acter built on Christ. It is that “Godliness 
which is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is as well as of that 
which is to come.” It will bear one through the 
work of this life joyfully. It will give strength for 
daily duty and daily endurance. It will attach 
to life’s meanest offices and most common duties 
the dignity of celestial relations and eternal re- 
sults. While it adds glory to the most splendid 
lot, and sanctifies honor, and consecrates wealth, 
and utilizes power, it teaches the brotherhood 
of trial, the community of reward. It is the 
inward battle of which it takes most cogni- 
zance. The quiet, faithful soul, whose life-work 
has been at the work-bench, or following the 
plow, or shoving a plane—so he has wrought 
with true religion, springing from true faith,—has 
gained a victory whose honor outvies many a 
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hero’s laurels. The man who has balanced his 
employer’s books to a penny, and suffered untold 
wealth of gold to pass through his hands and 
leave no taint behind—not even the greed of 
gain,—has done a work which, though no 
trumpets blazon it, will make him a true and 
worthy companion of angels. God’s servants are 
one in heart and one in honor, wherever they 
work, whatever their task. There is no mean- 
ness in any pursuit, if honest—no degradation in 
any calling, however humble, no dishonor in any 
drudgery to which a godly man may be called, 
whatever his outward circumstances. If he waits 
and watches, strives and suffers, trusts and tri- 
umphs, ‘“‘he is working out a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” Christ at the 
carpenter’s bench in Nazareth, Paul making tents 
for a livelihood, were both serving God, and 
serving Him nobly. Their obedience, faith, love, 
consecrated their toil. The work was worship ; 
and in honoring toil they honored the great All- 
Worker. 

Earnestness and piety build up a character 
acceptable to God, respected by men. He who 
treads the shining path, need not fear but that 
his zeal and faith and integrity will find approval 
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on earth as well as in heaven. We might 
instance Daniel, whose simple, incorruptible 
fealty to the King of kings, coupled with devo- 
tion to his earthly master, gave him not only 
offices of trust and toil and triumph; but also 
secured him respect and favor, honor and power, 
under two dynasties, different and antagonistic, 
and finally gained for him the “Well done, good 
and faithful servant,” of his God. 

And our own century supplies us with a like 
shining example. I mean the celebrated Sir 
Fowell Buxton, of England. ‘That great man,” 
we are told, “ owed all his greatness to the intro- 
duction of a heavenly aim into his soul. In early 
life, left fatherless, beneath a mother’s care, 
he discovered the great energy of his natural 
genius in boisterous sports—irregular and spas- 
modic efforts—impatience of control, and disdain 
of steadfast purpose. Little was wanting to have 
made him a mere cumberous, wreck, floating up 
and down on the waves of society, like so many 
ruined youths of early promise, who might have 
made glorious characters, had they only possess- 
ed the master motive and the master aim. But 
God. in His great mercy, brought him within the 
influence of a holy, happy family, full of high pur- 
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pose and orderly activity, where he saw the 
beauty of holiness and the dignity of consistency. 
He awoke as from a dream. Through grace, the 
effect upon him was electrical. He felt that life 
had a design. He was thrilled by the conscious- 
ness that he had a soul to be saved, a Saviour to 
be loved, a God to be glorified, an eternity for 
which to prepare. The change, though vast, was 
complete. He was another man. The fitful, un- 
wieldly energy of the raw youth was consolidated 
into the muscular, sustained, indomitable devot- 
edness and persistency of the earnest, absorbed, 
undaunted man. Fairly analyze the entire char- 
acter, and you cannot fail to perceive that all its 
greatness, all its robustness, all its usefulness, ali 
its success, all that will transmit his memory with 
lustre to generations yet to come, sprang from 
love to. Christ and intense resolve to glorify God 
in his day and generation. Zat was the mighty 
spell which made him strong, which actuated him 
in his mercantile as well as animated him in his 
benevolent pursuits ; sustained him through con- 
flicts and disappointments, upheld him in his noble 
stand for liberty and righteousness in the British 
House of Commons, rendered him immovable as 
the sea-beaten rock amid all he had to encounter 
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in consummating the sublime enterprise that the 
sainted Wilberforce had bequeathed to him, until 
at length the glorious victory was won which 
enabled him, ere he died, to say, ‘The sun shines 
not on a fettered slave within Britain’s boundless 
realms 

And with this respect there comes a gladsome- 
ness of heart found only in those who tread the 
shining path. 

We are pointed to Wilberforce, the Christian 
statesman and philanthropist of England, as an 
exemplification of the gladness with which grace 
can irradiate the busy path of public life in 
the case of the happiest of happy men. Those 
who saw him as an aged man, could not but notice 
how cheerful and blithesome he was, even when 
the infirmities of years had come. Beautiful, we 
are told, was the sunshine which lighted up his 
somewhat furrowed brow and faded eye. It 
brought to mind one of the rich mellow tints 
which the setting sun sometimes sheds upon a 
snow-crowned hill, as the cold white crest glows 
beneath the radiance which the parting beams of 
day pour upon it. Even so his hoary head was 
not only a crown of glory, but a crown of joy; 
light from above made old age smile. There 
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was about him all the freshness and playfulness 
of an infant. His laugh rang joyously, like that 
ofachild. There was nothing of the jadedness 
- or the distaste of life, or the indifference towards 
his fellow-men which you commonly see in the 
worn, wearied, vapid old man of the world. He 
was all kindliness, all smiles. A playfulness, a 
raciness, a lambent humorousness distinguished 
him, which constrained youth to say, “ Well, 
if this be Christianity, O that it might be ours. 
Ah! his were wisdom’s ways of pleasantness—his 
paths were paths of peace. 

And so I might go on giving tests of character 
and traits of excellence, distinguishing those who 
tread the path of the just, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. I might tell not 
only of earnestness, devotedness, godliness, con- 
sistent, laborious faith, and gladness, but also of 
integrity and wide-spread sympathy and con- 
gruity with all that is good, as marking the way 
of light, which is the path of holiness. 

I might stop to tell you that this path, so 
shining, knows not only the glorious processions 
and solemn litanies, and all the glad paraphernalia 
of holidays and festivals, but also has its duty for 


every hour, its requirement for each moment, a 
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control over every thought and word and deed 
of life. I might urge at length, that to walk the 
path of the just upward and onward to its end in 
heaven, our life requires not merely a splendid 
grace here and there, or a shining action now 
and then, or the erceptzonal exhibition of that 
which is lovely and of good report, but rather it 
demands the being the same everywhere and 
under all circumstances—the maintenance of 
unswerving consistency in the social circle, in 
the round of domestic life, in the counting- 
house, in the workshop, in the sanctuary, in the 
closet—the being a Christian everywhere. And 
I might sum up the precepts of holiness in the 
apostolic words, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise,” these are the 
requirements of that path which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. 

But s;acefails me. And I would not wish to 
raise the veil that hides the end of that path 
which is as darkness. We know its sin and 
shame. Each day around us there are those who 
tread its devious wanderings, seeking gain for 
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their greed, or chasing the bubble reputation, or 
caring but for the pleasures of sense. Aimless, 
in any true sense, are their souls, sordid are 
their tastes, unworthy are their life hopes, 
belittling their very lives. Ah! well does the 
wise man tell us of their stumblings in their dark 
way. They grope as the blind do, but, alas! 
they think they see! Would that they might 
learn their sad condition! Would that they 
might realize their lost estate! He who is the 
light of the world, would illumine their darkness ; 
He who is the way of life, would direct their 
steps. God in mercy interpose, else theirs must 
be blackness of darkness forever ! 

Finally, the path of the just, so shining, starts 
from the foot of the cross. Its end is on Mount 
Zion in the Jerusalem above. And its continu- 
ance should be as joyous as its ending will be. 
You remember that the Pilgrim in the memorable 
Progress of Bunyan, having struggled with fears 
and doubts,—having wandered far, weary with 
the burden of sin, finds relief from the weight of 
his guilt, and the loss of all his fears, as his eyes 
first see the Saviour crucified to save such souls 
as his. So we, as we gaze in our sorrowings for 
sin upon the cross of Christ, find there relief. 
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The burden rolls from off our weary shoulders. 
Our souls are free from guilt. Our lives should 
be freed from doubt, if ours would be peace and 
joy in believing. 

If then you would live lives so splendid that 
they shall be chronicled when the records 
of earth’s greatness shall have all faded out, in 
the lustrous letters of heaven’s own light, I bid 
you seek at once the beginning of this Christian 
life. Enter now the path of the just, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. If 
yoiwould make the best of both worlds, remember 
that godliness alone has the promise of the life 
that now is, and that which is to come. If you 
would have joy, and love, and light, and liberty, 
an ennobling aim, a high and sanctifying purpose, 
a peace which passeth understanding, and a joy 
forevermore, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God 
and Hisrighteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

Thus seeking, thus finding, even at the cross 
of Christ, all you want for time and for eternity, 
at last, when your life path so shining is trodden, 
when weary with the march of life you sing your 
Nunc dimittis with glad consciousness of coming 
reward, Ah! then there will be, through Jesus’ 
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merit, the blissful exchange of the life-work here 
for the eternal life-rest above, FOREVER WITH 
THE LORD. 


‘Forever with the Lord ! 
Amen, so let it be ; 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
*Tis immortality.” 


Pela, 


The Gxalfation and BReproach of a 
Mation ; 


PROVERBS OF POLITICS. 


& 


Righteousness exalinh w nation, but sin is & 
reproach to any neonle —iriv 34. 


XITI. 


ROVERBS of Politics! Let me not be mis- 

understood. I am no politician. In the 
ordinary sense of the word, I would be none. 
In fact, as the term is applied in present use, I 
cannot but agree with Dean Swift in saying that 
“the man who can make two ears of corn, or 
two blades of grass, grow on the spot where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind, and render more essential service to the 
country, than the whole race of politicians put 
together.” With us the true idea of politics has 
been almost lost sight of. We have used it as 
synonymous with party, and politicians have 
been our bane, as they have cared to be but 
partizans, instead of patriots. The word politics 
is from the Greek zodzreta, meaning the state ; 
and so, conformably to the etymology of the 
word, our Proverbs of Politics will be Proverbs 
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of Patriotism—the words and counsels of no mere 
partizan, but of one loving his country—his whole 
country—the land of his birth, the home of his 
sworn allegiance. Patriotism is but the home- 
feeling and the home-love intensified—extended. 
It is the outgrowth of that first and purest of 
feelings implanted in the child’s heart by the 
great All-Father Himself. The love of parents, 
who are the sources of being and the nourishers 
and supporters of the young life so helpless and 
frail—takes but a wider range when it embraces 
the birth-soil where we sprang into existence, 
and the strong arm of law which was our secret, 
silent defence against wrong or violence. And 
so the young heart, ever expansive in its loves 
and friendships, includes not alone the home 
circle, but the home land in its grasp of affection 
and love. There is in it the glad outwelling of 
interest towards the fellow-countryman of the 
state, as well as the fellow-playmate of the 
homestead. The tribe and race, as well as the 
family or clan, find a place in the heart’s full 
yearnings, and there springs up in its enlarged, 
ennobled form, that patriotic glow of feeling em- 
bracing both countrymen and country itself—its 
dear old hills and mountains, its streams and 
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plains, and all its physical conformation—its 
shrined scenes and venerated sepulchres; its 
loved institutions, its cherished associations, its 
language, literature and genius, government— 
ali, in fact, that makes up the birth-land and 
gives it a claim upon its sons’ respect and love. 
And so patriotism, the growth of home-loves 
and heart-affections, becomes in its wider grasp 
one of the noblest principles of our being. It 
has counselled sacrifices—it has encouraged de- 
votion—it has vanquished selfishness; it has 
gilded the page of history with its purest and 
most winning scenes. Along with love to our 
fellow-men, love to those near of kin, and love 
to our God, there is ever found in true manhood, 
love to country. And he who has no yearnings 
of affection for the home and the land of his birth, 
no grateful longings for her prosperity, no triumph 
in her success, no sorrow for her reverses, no 
generous construction of her mistakes, no willing- 
ness to labor for her good, no devotion to her in 
the hour of danger, lacks a crowning excellence 
in true manliness, and is only fit for ‘treason, 
stratagems and plots.” 

And this patriotism, in its highest exercise, is 
built upon that corner-stone of all that is lovely 
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and of good report in man’s moral character-— 
personal religion. The recognition of God—the 
reverent obedience to His laws,—the glad recep- 
tion of His revelation—the possession of that 
wisdom whose beginning is the fear of the Lord— 
the acceptance of that salvation which is alone 
secured by faith shown in works, and penitence 
accompanied by love, are essential qualities in 
moulding and making the true patriot. So 
essential are they, that since the light of Christi- 
anity has dawned upon the earth, God has given 
us no exalted type of patriotism without piety as 
its component part. Washington, first and fore- 
most of patriots in America; Gustavus Adolphus, 
the patriot soldier and king of Sweden ; Hamp- 
den, the patriot statesman of England; William 
of Orange, the patriot leader of Holland, have 
each and all been men of faith, men of prayer, 
men of reverent trust in God—men who have not 
been ashamed to acknowledge the Almighty as 
the supreme Arbiter of right, and to appeal to 
Him and to His decision ere the strife and shock 
of war was sought. While, on the other hand, 
those who have sought the laurel crown of patriot- 
ism without a trust in God and a willing depend- 
ence on His guidance and grace, have ever been 
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stained with crime or blood, and have found their 
honors tarnished and their fame fade out. Thus 
has it been with Garibaldi. Thus too more sadly 
with the guilty leaders of the first Revolution of 
France. . 

And this leads us to consider as a main point 
of our subject, the requirements of Christian 
patriotism from the individual, and reciprocally 
the requirements of this Christian patriotism upon 
us as individuals in our own home and land. 

And first, Christian patriotism is demanded of 
us Americans, from the simple fact, too much lost 
sight of in our land, that government ts of God. 

There are two theories in reference to the 
origin of power, one asserting the human, and the 
other the Divine origin of government. 

The first of these, that of the old Greek atheists, 
refuted by Socrates and Plato, and revived in 
later days by English and French infidel econo- 
mists, and unfortunately too generally received 
in our own land, from thoughtless inattention to 
its foundation or consequences, is that of the 
soctal compact; teaching that men at the first 
were without government, and that each surren- 
dered to the state his own rights, that there might 
be society, and a ruling, authoritative power. 
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But though this theory is ingenious, it lacks the 
first element of strength, for zt zs h¢storically 
untrue. When was this surrender made? Who 
had the authority to make it? What limiting 
checks or restraints were there? What reserved 
rights were retained? How was oppression to 
be withstood? What barriers were there against 
tyranny and wrong? The trail of the serpent is 
on this notion. It betrays its godless origin, for 
it sets aside at once the historic facts of man’s 
early condition, as revealed in revelation. 

And so we turn to the other idea of the origin 
of government, which makes it of God, and finds 
in an Apostle’s inspired word the charter-right of 
its authority. ‘“‘ There is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God: and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation.” And this theory 
tells us the Almighty devised and established 
the great facts and principles upon which 
government rests; that society was by God’s 
appointment coeval with the human race; that 
authority and power were executed first in the 
family, and were committed to the parents by 
the very necessity of their position, and thence 
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were derived and transmitted by legitimate 
development and succession by the patriarch, the 
chieftain of the clan or tribe, and finally by the 
ruler of the nation. And this theory of govern- 
ment, which is scriptural, makes this distinction 
between persons and powers. It invokes for the 
government the divine sanction, while it makes 
the individuals who compose or execute that gov- 
ernment amenable to the authority they may have 
themselves enacted. The magistrate becomes, 
in the words of the Apostle, ‘the minister of 
God”—holding an office man did not create, 
responsible reverently and supremely to the 
divine Ordainer of magistrates—the minister of 
God, indeed, ¢o thee, for thee, the people, but not 
of thee nor from thee, for that were atheism. The 
modé of appointment is ours—the people’s—but 
the authority of the administration once legally 
invested with power, and executing power agree- 
bly to constitutional precedent and formularies, 
is divine. It beareth not the sword in vain. 

And consequently, as the Christian patriot 
finds in government a divine authority, and 
recognizes the magistrate as the minister of God, 
there comes necessarily and logically the require- 


ment from him of reverent obedience to law and 
BY 
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support of the powers that be as ordained of God. 
Patriotism thus becomes a Christian duty, and 
reciprocally submission to authority and firm 
support of government is required of the Christian 
who would both fear God and honor the king. 
Rebellion becomes a double sin. It is revolt 
against God as well as man. And the doom of 
such is told by inspiration, ‘‘ Whosoever resisteth 
the power resisteth God; and they that resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation.” 

And there is a Christian patriotism called for 
from the absolute necessity of government as the 
means for preventing anarchy and preserving 
order, and protecting life, limb, and property. 
To accomplish these main objects of good, it 
must be sustained. It must receive the support 
of the good, who can alone redeem it from the 
hands of bad men. Around it, as a tower of 
strength, should all true hearts rally. “Law 
and order” should be the supreme cry of patriots ; 
and law and order demand the aid of the 
servants of that God in whose bosom, Hooker 
tells us, ‘‘ Law sits enthroned ;” and of whose 
behests we are told that ‘‘ Order is heaven’s first 
law.” The truest citizen should be a Christian, 
then, for as such he can give the highest counte- 
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nance to right, and best restrain the wrong. 
And reciprocally the necessity of having a 
government should lead the Christian to earnest 
efforts to uphold the firm fabric of authority, even 
at the expense of time, and treasure, and blood, 
ifneed be. I am not one of those who would 
surrender principles and immutable right itself 
rather than shed ’a few drops of blood in its 
defence. The Bible inculcates no such cowardly 
sacrifice of our rights and privileges. The world’s 
history tells of no gain of chartered rights or 
immunities save at the price of blood. And 
that which cost our fathers’ precious patriot 
blood to gain for us, we have no right to sur- 
render tamely without an effort to retain it. And 
so in the hour of our late extremity as a nation, 
when, with almost all the world against us, we 
were, single-handed and at odds, fighting the 
battle of sacred freedom and of heaven-instituted 
power, he obeyed not God who shrank from 
rendering unto the land and government of his 
birth the allegiance firm and true which is all our 
due. 

And this divine origin of government, and the 
very necessity of it, requires of Christian patriots 
not only a support, but an zuzelligent support. It 
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were almost safe to assert that the late struggle 
in which our nation was engaged had grown out 
of a want of general acquaintance on the part of 
citizens and statesmen with the true theory of 
our government. The fact, startling though it 
be, is patent, that the idea of a confederation of 
States, as opposed to a union in our nationality, 
has been raised, and met, and exploded, too, at 
several critical epochs of our brief history. It 
was rife among the very birth-throes of our 
independence. The glorious combination of our 
united people in opposition to the unconstitu- 
tional oppression of the English ministry and 
parliament, was the first. It was succeeded, in an 
evil moment, by a confederation of colonies, 
jealous, arrogant, uncontrollable; and by this 
confederation the very life and liberty of the 
nation were imperilled. The adoption of the 
Constitution was a triumph of the idea of union. 
The period of nullification was another. And 
again, on a wider field, we of this age, loyal and 
united, have fought the battles of Washington, ~ 
and both the patriots of the revolution and the 
framers of the Constitution. This fact has not 
been widely enough known. Artful and design- 
ing politicians have concealed the clear and 
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certain testimony of the fathers. Our young 
men have been permitted to grow up with party 
creeds and catechisms in place of studying the 
words and writings of their fathers. The letters 
and addresses, inaugural and farewell, of Wash- 
ington—that noble compend advocating the 
union on the basis of the Constitution called 
the “ Federalist ;’—the debates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and the Constitution itself, 
should be our political text-books, rather than 
the speeches for ‘‘buncombe” in Congress, or 
the leaders of newspapers eager for government 
patronage or reward. 

I deem it the duty, the Christian duty of our 
young men—voters, and consequently responsible 
to God and man for this high privilege of their 
franchise—to examine for themselves, ere they 
commit themselves to party guidance and dicta- 
tion, these landmarks of our rights and privileges. 
In days of chivalry, the knightly spurs and sword 
were never committed to youthful hands till after 
proof of valor and fitness for their new behest ; 
<1d I would that our young men might thus 
-cqguaint themselves with the teachings of their 
fathers, ere they enter upon the angry sea of 
political and partizan strife. But such a course 
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might interfere with party principles, it may be 
urged. Doubtless it would. It might indeed 
disappoint the ends and aims of old politicians 
and wire-pullers, if our young men _ should 
calmly and intelligently enter upon the new 
duties of their manhood, with unbiassed minds and 
openness to conviction of right. But what if it 
should? I sincerely believe that the gradual 
growth among us of an intelligent, manly Chris- 
tian patriotism, spurning the shackles of party, 
caring only for right and truth, justice and 
equity, serving no individual ends, and furthering 
no partizan purposes, would of itself put a stop to 
political corruption, and bring back again the 
old pure days of the republic. I honor, and I 
believe that God honors the man who, in the cant 
phrase, bolts an unworthy nomination, and refuses 
adherence to the platform of tricksters and wire- 
pullers. It has come to a sad pass, if our freemen 
are to be managed by the scum of small poli- 
ticians who have risen to the top of our seething 
mass of corruption. O no! We are unworthy 
of our privilege, if we thus voluntarily prostitute 
it. We should be men, Christian men, at the 
polls, and in our ward-rooms and public assem- 
blies, as well as at home, at our business, or in 
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church. We have thrown off the shackles of 
tyranny abroad. Let us not bind our very souls in 
a thraldom the more slavish as it is senseless and 
shameful. Freemen, Christian freemen, intelli- 
gent, unshackled, ever true to right, and country, 
and God, should we be—each one of us—if we 
would aid in the political regeneration of our 
nation. Thus ready to rally in support of 
truth, wrong, falsehood and meanness shall flee 
away. Thus purifying ourselves, our representa- 
tzves—a meaning word this—in the State and the 
national halls of legislation shall be pure and 
honorable. Thus, and thus alone shall we again 
see the days of strict integrity, of enlarged and 
open patriotism, of earnest devotion and sacrifice, 
such as made glorious the age of our fathers. 

Having thus laid down the principles and 
requirements of true Christian patriotism, we 
come to the direct subject the Proverb presents : 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” 

A little while ago we might have said it was 
our strength, our physical grandeur, our wealth, 
our union, our happiness, our peace and pros- 
perity, that exalted us as a nation. Thus have 
other nations thought and said. Some, in the 
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early ages of the world, looked upon national 
greatness as arising from mere physical force, in 
the shape of the armed men which it could bring 
to the field of war. Others, dwelling on the 
borders of the sea, have sought to make them- 
selves great by planting colonies on distant 
shores, ministering at once to the wealth, power, 
and conquest of the parent state. Others, cultivat- 
ing with assiduity the arts of peace, have sought 
renown in the achievements of letters, the tri- 
umphs of art, and the conquest of philosophy. 
Others, with a blazonry of glowing deeds gilding 
the page of their historic past, have sought to 
keep unstained the escutcheons of their old 
renown, and yield to their posterity the legacy 
of the fathers untarnished, unimpaired. All this 
had we for our exaltation, and more! But now! 
I would do more than mourn at our wide-spread 
corruption: our national shame. I would speak of 
hope even in darkness. I would tell of the truer 
exaltation of our nation, which may yet be ours: 
even the righteousness of its people, and the 
wiping away of its reproach of sin in every form. 
And first, our true exaltation as a nation will 
be gained by the righteousness of the people. 
The real Christian will, as we have already 
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shown, have that elevated Christian patriotism 
which will make him the best of citizens; the 
best in the purity of his principles—the best in 
the purity of his life—the best in the power and 
purity of his example and influence. It is, alas! 
too true, that this cannot be said of all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians, yet these few 
exceptions only prove the rule, and constitute no 
good argument to the contrary. For look 
_abroad over society, and tell me who are the 
best citizens, the law-loving, law-obeying citi- 
zens? Who are they whose example is most 
wholesome, whose conduct is most irreproach- 
able, whose labors are most philanthropic, whose 
aims are most elevating to the souls and bodies 
of men? Survey your army of vagrants. Do you 
find the followers of Jesus there? Look at your 
purlieus of vice, and tell me if you find the 
disciples of Christ engaged in their hellish 
orgies? Summon before you the hundreds 
and thousands whose business it is to make 
drunkenness, and misery, and woe, and say 
if you find holy men of God in this nefarious 
traffic? Assemble the gamblers, the thieves, 
the panderers to public vice in all its protean 
shapes, from the cock-pit to the theatre, and in- 
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form me if the humble believers in Christianity 
are among them? Visit your jails and prisons, 
and see if they are tenanted by those who are 
living a life of faith in the Son of God? Mark 
the outlaws, the riotous, the turbulent, the evil- 
doers, the Sabbath-breakers. Are they those 
who have learned to love God and their neighbor 
as themselves? Oh, no! Then surely that 
class of citizens where none of these sinners or 
enticers to sin are found, must be the best class. 
of society, and a nation composed of such men 
the most exalted of all nations, honored by men, 
owned and blessed of God. And from such a 
nation surely the reproach to any people would 
be wiped out—sin, every sin, be it little or large— 
every foul blot on the individual character ot 
the national escutcheon. 

I have said that the nation is but an aggregate 
of individuals. Consequently there can be right. 
eousness in a nation only as there is righteous- 
ness in the individuals composing that nation. 
And this righteousness becomes ours, not by 
being given to men in masses or communities, 
but by the personal faith of each individual be- 
liever. You and I then, my reader, have some- 
thing to do in exalting our nation. You and I, 
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my reader, may manifest the truest patriotism 
by becoming a true, humble Christian. Long 
ago did Algernon Sidney declare that the Chris- 
tian was the truest patriot. Guizot, in his History 
of the Civilization of Modern Europe, states that 
“Christianity has been one of the greatest 
promoters of civilization; and the reason he 
gives for this assertion is, ‘‘that it has changed 
the interior condition of man, his opinions, his 
sentiments, because it has regenerated his moral 
and intellectual character.” Yes, that is it; and 
I would go further, and say that nothing so 
advances man morally, intellectually and physi- 
cally as the religion of Christ, because it is the 
property of that religion to change its worship- 
per into the image of Him whom he worships. 
Its aim is to make man God-like ; and he who is 
most God-like, must be the highest patriot, and 
a nation of God-like men must be an exalted 
nation. 

Young men, God has given you a good land, 
and has laid upon you responsibilities in connec- 
tion with it at once vast and solemn. The 
present of this land is yours—your strong arms, 
your outpoured blood, your treasure, rescued it, 
under God, in the time of its darkest trial. Its 
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future shall be whatever you choose to make it. 
Would you have that future truly glorious? 
most highly exalted? Spread far and wide 
the open Bible. Throw broadly apart the 
Church’s doors. Scatter broadcast the seed of 
divine truth; strengthen and support the banded 
associations of religion and benevolence. Give 
honor to the Christian Sabbath, respect the 
Christian ministry, and seek for each and all, 
and first of all, the righteousness of God, that all 
these things may be added unto you. 

Then shall ours be a righteous government, an 
exalted nationality. Than shall equity be our aim 
and uprightness our end. Then shall there pre- 
vail truth to the exclusion of falsehood and error, 
peace instead of bitter hate and war, love in 
place of personal and sectional animosities and 
‘trifes, holiness in lieu of every sin, justice instcad 
of oppression; the Christian graces, Faith, Hope 
and Charity, more beautiful than the fabled graces 
of classic mythology ;—and the Christian virtues, 
more lovely than the music of Grecian song, 
would fill each heart, and beautify each face, and 
beam from every eye, till all the ends of the world 
should confess our glory, and earth be made once 
more a Paradise of peace and love and joy and faith. 
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Now we are troubled for our sin. God has 
permitted our glory to fade away. He has suf- 
fered our boasted strength to fail us. He has 
brought upon us the bitter consequences of our 
iniquities. And yet, as the cloud lifts in hope 
again, and through the storm-rifts there come 
gleamings of peace renewed, and _prosperity’s 
return—ours may well be the magnificent apos- 
trophe of the poet : 


“Sail on, sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great : 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel ; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope ; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat ; 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ; 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
*Tis of the wave, and not the rock ; 
’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock, and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee.” 


Yes,as in the days to come our ships of State 
shall be guided by the pole-star of eternal truth— 
with course shaped by the chart of God’s own 
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revelation, with pure and undefiled religion at the 
helm, with its canvas swelling to the breath of 
the Spirit of God, manned by Christian hearts and 
sailing under Christian colors—so shall our course 
be upward and onward to the haven where we 
would be, of exaltation and glory. Christ shall 
be in that ship of State, and as of old, on Galilee’s 
broad sea, His voice shall hush the raging storm 
of faction, His bidding calm the dashing waves 
of popular fury, His murmured “ Peace be still,” 
find ready and obedient hearing, midst the wildest 
shock and tempest roar. Christ in the heart, 
Christ in the ship of State, and all shall be well 
with us for time ; all wel! for eternity. © 
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@reater than Solomon. 


The queen of the south shall rise up in judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn 
ts for she came from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and, 
behold, a greater than Solomon its here.—S?. 
Matt. rit. £2. 
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XIV. 


T was at the noon-tide of Hebrew glory. 
Flashing back the sunlight from their shining 
helmets, and stirring clouds of dust as the patient 
camels of the desert and the fiery steeds of 
Arabia chafed in unequal yokings, there came up 
over the heights encircling the city of the Great 
King the host of Sheba’s Queen. She had heard 
in the far-off South of the wisdom of Solomon. 
Rumor, that herald of greatness, had borne to 
her distant court the fame of the astute decision, 
the witty apothegm, the strange mastery of 
natural science, and the dark sayings of the 
Hebrew king, all whose words were fitly spoken. 
Curious and interested, she came to see for her- 
self. Her coming was that of a Queen. Bearing 
treasures of gold, and spice, and precious stones, 
surrounded by her swarthy attendants, with the 
flaunt of banners and the clang of Eastern 
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minstrelsy, hers was a stately progress, as the 
vast caravan moved through the desert wilds and 
along the green pastures of the plains by the 
rivers’ sides from the distant South up to Jerusa- 
lem. The luxurious citizens poured forth to do 
their queenly visitor honor. The cliffs of Olivet 
echoed back with tireless repetitions, the song 
and shout of welcome. The waving palms, the 
carpeted highway, the chants of the priestly 
choirs, the floral tribute of the bright early 
spring,—all attested the wish and will of Solo- 
mon’s devoted subjects to honor her who came 
to do their sovereign reverence. But the mere 
popular acclaim was not what the wise queen had 
left her Southern court to gain. She had come 
with a heavier freightage than gold or precious 
stones. Hers was the weary load of intellectual 
doubts, the heavy burden of mysteries unex- 
plained, and dark sayings not understood ; and 
so the chronicles of Israel tell us that “She 
communed with Solomon of all that was in her 
heart. And Solomon told her all her questions, 
and there was nothing hid from Solomon which 
he told her not.” 

She had travelled far for wisdom. She freely 
gave her gold for understanding, and when she 
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had learned the lessons of Israel’s monarch- 
teacher, she left on record her witness to his 
surpassing intellect. ‘‘ And she said to the King, 
It was a true report which I heard in mine own 
land of thine acts and of thy wisdom. Howbeit 
I believed not their words until I came and mine 
eyes had seen it ; and behold, the one-half of the 
greatness of thy wisdom was not told me, for 
thou exceedest the fame that I heard. Happy 
are thy men and happy are these thy servants 
which stand continually before thee and hear thy 
wisdom. Blessed be the Lord thy God, which 
delighted in thee to set thee on His throne, to be 
king for the Lord thy God: because thy God 
loved Israel, to establish them forever, therefore 
made He thee King over them to do judgment 
and justice.” 
Centuries of sin, and sorrow, and suffering for 
sin had passed, till at length it was the sunsetting 
of the Hebrew glory and independence, when a 
greater than Solomon appeared. The night- 
shadows had clouded in upon a land desolated 
and well-nigh destroyed. In place of prosperity 
and joy, there were bitter heart-burnings, and 
hatreds, and jealousies. Instead of the song and 
shout of happiness, there rang upon the attentive 
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ear the nation’s knell, and its toll was chiming a 
long, sad requiem over departed greatness and 
buried hopes. The sceptre had departed from 
Judah, for the long expected Shiloh had come. 
The Roman eagles were circling over the land, 
ready at one fell swoop to seize upon their prey. 
The temple itself, a sad reminder of departed 
glory, had been polluted by heathen footsteps 
Blood, other than that of bulls or goats had 
mingled with the altar-sacrifices. The frowning 
battlements of the Gentile stronghold overlooked 
the holy place, and the Sanhedrin’s hall of coun- 
cil. A Roman judgment-seat was upon the hill 
of Zion, and Roman crosses stared the people in 
the face as they strayed beyond the walls of 
Jerusalem. Publicans at the receipt of custom ; 
legionaries with heavy tramp and supercilious 
look thronging the highways; rattling chariots 
bearing the fasces of imperial authority and the 
hated governors sent from Rome, heathen shrines 
and altars polluting holy ground, and amphithea- 
tres and games polluting Hebrew youth ; these 
were the signs of national degeneracy in the land, 
when in the little town of Bethlehem, beneath a 
wintry sky and in a manger rude, One greater 
than Solomon was born, 
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God sends His teachers when man has need of 
them. He sends them, too, in one guise or 
another, as best may suit His providence, and 
the exigency of the time. Now there comes the 
“Man of God,” both teacher and lawgiver, with 
his face so illumined by the reflected radiance of 
divinity, that men may not endure the sight any 
more than they can look on God and live. And 
so they listen to God’s teachings from a veiled 
prophet, and a Moses reveals the will and words 
of Jehovah with all the imposing attestations of 
Almighty power. Again there comes a weep- 
ing prophet, whose eyes are a fountain of waters, 
as he foretells the threatened desolations of the 
land. He may call down fire from heaven. He 
may wield at will the knife of vengeance. He 
may shut up heaven’s windows, withholding rain 
from a parched and perishing land. He may 
bitterly denounce royalty itself, but stillis he a 
man of sorrows and one acquainted with grief. 
Then there may be sent the poet-teacher, singing 

-both the song of triumphal praise, or the plaint 
of penitential sorrow. His words may be the 
liturgy of the Holy Ghost, the expression of the 
soul’s wrapt or chastened experience under both 
dispensations. His very life, in its vicissitudes 
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and deliverances, its trials and triumphs, its privi- 
leges, and alas! its falls, may teach the lessons 
of God’s varied dealings with the soul. And all 
the while there may come these chants of praise 
and litanies of supplication, till harps and hands 
weary of the musical refrain. Or God may send 
a Solomon, a royal teacher, bringing to his 
pupils the stores of an universal wisdom, and the 
confessions of a career exhausting experience. 

In all these, His messengers, God has spoken 
to the nations in a voice that could not be 
misunderstood. The slave-boy rescued from the 
death-damps of the Nile, the prophet taken from 
the plow, the psalmist raised from the care of the 
flock to be shepherd over Israel, the prince- 
preacher, teaching the people knowledge from 
the throne of state, all found in the accidents of 
their divine commission a solemn pomp and 
circumstance raising them above their lowly 
birth, and making for them listeners and disciples 
on every side. But when the One greater than 
Solomon appeared—He of whom Moses prophe- 
sied, and Elijah was an ante-type, and David 
sang, and Solomon preached, He came without 
any state or show of earthly splendor. His 
home was the wide world. He had not where 
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to lay His sacred head. His pulpit was some 
fishing-boat, thrust out into the lake, or some 
grassy knoll on the mountain side ; and the lilies 
of Galilee, or the song birds of Tiberias, and 
the changing clouds of the sky, were the only 
deckings His audience halls could boast. His 
was no throne or judgment-seat. No guards nor 
courtiers gathered around Him in His progresses 
through the land. But instead, there were the 
carping Pharisees, the scowling Herodians, the 
mocking Sadducees, the cruel spies, the mean 
betrayers, the bloodthirsty mob. 

And yet God left not this, His last great 
Teacher, without a witness to His state and 
power. As He spake in nature’s audience halls, 
the deep blue vault of heaven, arching over His 
sacred Head, echoed with God’s own voice, 
attesting the Speaker’s mission and power. 
When men were silent, the very stones were 
ready to find mouths to speak His praises, and 
assert His kingship over Israel. The swelling 
waters quailed before His word of power, or 
stiffened beneath His tread, yielding Him the 
homage of obedience man refused to give. The 
solitary mountain summit had its story of trans- 
figured glory to tell; the opened tomb was 
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eloquent of His claim to be the resurrection and 
the life ; and when the cross was raised beneath 
an Eastern sky, earth and nature groaned at so 
strange a sight of sorrow, even the death agonies 
of the Son of God. 

Is it strange then that this lowly Jesus should 
have used these words, “‘ The Queen of the South 
shall rise up in the judgment with the men of this 
generation, and condemn them; for she came 
from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than 
Solomon is here”? Were His words arrogant ? 
Are they an attempt of anxious or disappointed 
ambition, to force on men’s notice His claims to 
reverence? This, certainly, can never for a mo- 
ment be imagined. Jesus, whoever or whatever 
He was, moved among men with the humility of 
a child. We can trace no approach to boasting 
or ostentation in His words or works. We never 
find Him dilating on His own pretensions, or 
enlarging on His supernatural powers. Far from 
it. We see in all His acts and words a shrinking 
from publicity, a submission to insult and derision, 
even, rather than invoke the legions of angels 
waiting His call; and a marked unwillingness to 
put Himself forward, save when He thus might 
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obey the call of duty or minister to others’ 
good. 

The words we have just quoted are almost 
alone in their departure from this principle. Jesus 
had never before contrasted Himself with other 
teachers. We find nowhere else this plain asser- 
tion of superiority, and, therefore, this almost 
isolated instance should the more commend itself 
to our serious study. It demands our close in- 
vestigation. We should ask and ascertain if there 
is assumption in a claim so startling. God had 
said to Solomon, “Lo, I have given thee a wise 
and an understanding heart, so that there was 
none like unto thee before thee, neither after 
thee shall any arise like unto thee.” And yet 
our Lord, as He reproved the captious Pharisees, 
claimed that He was greater than Solomon. He 
offered no proof. He entered into no labored 
demonstration of His superiority, but we have 
simply the calm assertion of One who felt that 
other evidence of His greatness than that His 
life and deeds and words afforded, would, of itself, 
throw suspicion on His suspicions, rather than 
demonstrate His claim. 

Greater than Solomon! Yes, we shall find it 
tc be so, when we compare these teachers and 
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their teachings, the one with the other. The 
king on his throne of gold and iron, will leave 
his royal state. The teacher of Nazareth will 
assume that dignity, and He who seemed to be 
but an humble dweller in an obscure and illiterate 
section of far-off Galilee, will appear both in the 
manner and the matter of His teaching greater 
than Solomon. 

Greater was He in the authority with which 
He taught. His listeners, whether they were 
the rude boors of northern Palestine, or the 
crafty, subtle reasoners of hypocritical or infidel 
Jerusalem, testified that His word was with 
power. It is on record that the people were 
astonished at His teaching, for He taught as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes. They 
knowing well His antecedents, His birth in ob- 
scurity, His training at the work-bench, His 
removal from books or teachers, questioned 
among themselves, ‘‘Whence hath this man 
wisdom, having never learned?” The officers of 
the law, sent by the highest civil and ecclesiasti- 
cas authority to arrest Him as an instigator of 
sedition, a factious malcontent worthy of bonds 
and death, came back from their errand without 
Him. Whether it was the air of majesty about 
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Him, or the tones of His sad, earnest voice, or 
the wondrous truth and force of what He said, 
there was left upon the minds of those who heard 
Him speak ‘‘as never man spake,” the impres- 
sion of a power and authority more than human, 
which they dared not assail. He, this peasant- 
teacher, used strange forms of speech, that of 
themselves betrayed an inner consciousness of 
power. When He opened His mouth to teach 
the people from the Mount of Beatitudes, when 
He proclaimed new dogmas, or explained away 
those of Jehovah’s own institution, His were 
simply the enacting words of divinity, ‘“ But I 
say unto you.” He added words such as these: 
‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name that will 
Ido unto you.” ‘‘Come unto Me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” ‘Take My yoke upon you and learn of 
Me, and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 

Such were not Solomon’s modes of thought or 
teaching. With all the surroundings of royalty, 
with all the means and appliances of wisdom at 
his call, a king, a scholar, admired, revered, he 
never betrays this deep consciousness of authority. 
He never ventures to explain away or even to 
interpret God’s biddings. While the Teacher of 
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Galilee speaks as a God, Solomon in all his Pro- 
verbs of counsel, in all his apothegms of wisdom, 
is but the mouth-piece of divinity, giving form 
and expression to that which was confessedly 
from above. 

In the further qualities of severity and tender- 
ness in His teachings, Jesus of Nazareth was 
greater than Solomon. 

There are many sharp and bitter things in the 
Proverbs. Pungent sarcasm and witty rebukes 
sparkle on every page, till the words of the wise 
man seem like goads or nails fastened by the 
master of-assemblies. And then with that facile 
change, marking the genial nature of the 
moralist, and giving his words new force by a 
gentler mode of speech, his are winning words, 
alluring to wisdom, and painting in most attrac- 
tive coloring the way of life. It was with regal 
dignity that Solomon seems to have tempered 
judgment with mercy, tenderness with severity ; 
and no one who had not royal authority could 
thus wisely mingle the bitter with the sweet. 

But Christ, friendless, powerless, and poor as 
He was, now denounced with terrible and un- 
shrinking severity all forms of evil, and now with 
more than royal clemency He showed gentleness 
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and mercy to sinners sorrowing for their sins. 
With burning indignation did He lay bare the 
seeming saintliness, the Pharisaic hypocrisy of 
His age and day. His voice in thunder-tones 
sounded through the land with a fearlessness and 
intrepidity far exceeding that of the old prophets, 
and far different from the outspoken freedom of 
the polished king. Whether it were the age or 
the nation, the wicked and neglectful city, or 
the rival sects whose bitter partizanship had 
eaten ‘up the religious life of His people, or even 
the royal or high-priestly sinners of the day, it 
was with uncompromising severity that He spake, 
and He seemed to utter His denunciations as 
from Heaven’s seat of judgment. 

But all this severity was as exceptional as it 
was terrible. It was the indignation of a God 
justly outraged by sinners. His words of woe 
were the utterances of One who knew, as 
God knew, the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
Usually Christ displayed a tenderness and 
love such as ‘no other teacher, reformer, or 
philosopher had ever shown. As He stood 
weeping over the holy city, with that saddest 
of all plaints of commiseration on His lips, 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! hadst thou but 
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known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things that belong to thy peace”’—as He bent 
patiently and lovingly over the couch of pain, 
offering relief in the loving questioning, “ Wilt 
thou be made whole ?”—as He sought the loath- 
some leper in His living death, that He might with 
a word make him every whit clean; as He com- 
forted the breaking heart of the penitent standing 
behind Him, and washing His feet with the tears 
of a strong outwelling love, or said to another, 
rescued from stern accusers, ‘“‘ Neither do I con- 
demn thee, go and sin no more ;” as He kissed 
His betrayer, and pardoned with a look of loving 
remembrance him who denied Him; as He 
prayed for His murderers, and opened Paradise 
for him who reviled Him: we see a tenderness 
such as never man saw before. So gracious, so 
forgiving, so loving, so full of sympathy with 
human woe was that sad voice, once heard in the 
temple and in the streets of Jerusalem, and once 
waking the echoes by the lake-side of Gennes- 
saret, that, though its tones have long since died 
away, their power and influence live on. In 
the gentler virtues, in the forgiving of injuries, 
and in the literal obedience of the wise man in 
the heaping of coals of fire on the heads of His 
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persecutors, Christ was not only greater than 
Solomon, but He was God-like indeed. 

In the simplicity with which He taught, Christ 
was greater than the king over Israel. Striking 
as are the Proverbs, they are, many of them at 
least, involved and artificial One needs the 
aid of illustration and comment to understand 
them aright. In their highly-wrought descrip- 
tions and poetic imagery, in their parallelism of 
form, and quaintness of simile, we often detect 
the straining after effect on the part of the author, 
and a marked anxiety displayed to reveal the 
affluence of his knowledge. Not so with the 
sweet and simple utterances proceeding from the 
mouth of Jesus of Galilee. The wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein. The child 
hangs lovingly over the pages of that sweet story 
of old, which gives us the Master’s blessed words, 
and old age turns reverently to the same source 
‘or the words whereby we may be saved. 
Wherever He, the great Teacher, was, under 
whatever circumstances, whether beside the still 
well of Jacob with an erring woman, or surrounded 
in the streets of Jerusalem by the crowd of list- 
eners hanging on His lips, whether among the 
tude peasants of Galilee, or bound and insulted be- 
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fore the Sanhedrin, He taught the same simple, 
but striking truths, enshrining in their very sim- 
plicity the loftiest and most imperishable ideas. 
Thus it is, that in the learning and wisdom 
with which He spake, Christ is greater far than 
Solomon, as much as the fountain is deeper 
and fuller than the tiny streamlet it supplies ; 
as muchas the sun is brighter than the dark 
specks of worlds its freely dispensed radiance 
lights up millions and millions of miles away. 
Solomon’s wisdom was acquired, given, liberally 
indeed, and without measure, but not original, 
innate. He sought out the dark sayings of past 
generations, and made Himself familiar with all 
the stores of earthly wisdom, and to this God 
added judgment, discrimination, dialectic power. 
But where had the Teacher of Galilee oppor- 
tunities for improvement and information? What 
works of the past could He gather around Him 
in the poverty of His Nazareth home? What 
hours could He redeem for study from the work- 
bench of His trade ? What manuals of philosophy 
could He bear with Him, as He traversed the 
burning sands of Palestine? Yet the words He 
spake, so simple, so grand ; the truth He taught, 
so rovel, and yet so convincing ; the wisdom He 
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displayed, so full and deep, reaching even to the 
thoughts, and penetrating the hidden springs of 
the affections, all attested His greatness in true 
wisdom and knowledge as far, unmeasurably 
above that of Solomon. 

We might go on in our comparison, contrast- 
ing the example of Jesus in its purity and per- 
fectness with the miserable falls and failures of 
the Preacher and Proverbialist. We might com- 
pare the power of the one over men with that of 
the other over matter and mind. We might even 
bring in strong contrast the glory of Jesus, not 
that which He had with the Father before the 
world was, but that seen through the riftings of 
the cloud that ever shrouded Him from earthly 
eyes, with the gilded vanity which characterized 
the magnificence of the King, and from each com- 
parison, in-whatever manner we might draw the 
contrast, we should be forced to confess the 
truth of the Saviour’s words, as in His lowliness, 
He said: 

“The Queen of the South shall rise up in the 
judgment with the men of this generation, for 
she came from the utmost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, _ behold, 
a greater than Solomon is here.” 
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Yes! important and improving as are the 
Proverbs of Solomon, we should accord a deeper 
reverence and a more full obedience to Him who 
was greater than Solomon. Does the royal 
Preacher give us Proverbs of Wisdom, and seek 
both by precept and argument to impress upon 
the heart of the young the principal thing? 
Christ, in more solemn tones, gives us His 
Proverb, and that word of wisdom is: ‘‘Enter ye 
in at the straight gate, for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there be which go in thereat : Because 
straight is the gate, and narrow is the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 

Are we seeking, at the wise man’s hands, 
Proverbs of Industry, and look we for the reward 
of the diligent? Christ’s words are wiser far. 
They contain warning, counsel, and-a promise. 
They are such as these: “I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the 
fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
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than they?.... And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow: they toil not, neither do they spin. 
And yet I say unto you that even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. 
Therefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little faith ?. . . But seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

Are we startled by the stern denunciations 
of Solomon in his Proverbs of Temperance 
and Purity, against indulgence in every form? 
In Christ’s words we find proverbs of restraint, 
even more vigorously stated, and universally 
applicable.- The Hebrew king calls for the refor- 
mation of the life. He would inculcate purity of 
deed. But while Solomon in his treatment of 
these sins of sense is specific, Christ is general. 
He lays the axe at the root of the tree, when He 
denounces impurity of thought, and even the 
longing of the heart for forbidden sin. 

Has Solomon Proverbs of Reproof, warning 
us of those who in their mockings of sin, would 
entice the unwary to their ruin? Christ’s words 
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compress whole volumes of warning and rebuke 
into a single sentence: “Fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul, 
but rather fear Him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell.” 

Are we interested in the wise man’s Proverbs 
of Counsel, as he tells us of the struggle with 
the strong man armed, who would keep the 
heart against the incoming Christ, and seek we 
enlistment under a leader who shall conquer the 
adversary of souls, and bring His followers to 
sure and speedy victory? Christ warns us of 
our danger. He bids us, ‘‘ Follow Me.” His 
words are: “He that loveth father or mo- 
ther more than Me, is not worthy of Me; 
and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than Me, is not worthy of Me. And he that 
taketh not his cross and followeth after Me, is 
not worthy of Me.” His promise is, ‘He that 
endureth unto the end shall be saved.” His 
kind assurance is, ‘‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee.”. He reminds us, “Lo! dam ‘with#you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

Ask we Christ’s Proverbs of Trade? They are 
such as these: “ Give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
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together and running over, shall men give into 
your bosom. For with the same measure that 
ye mete withal, it shall be measured into you.” 
““ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them, for this is the law 
and the prophets.” Nor are these all. He tells 
us of a goodlier merchandise which may be ours. 
He offers the pearl of great price, which we may 
have for the seeking. He warns us that we 
cannot serve God and mammon. And in our 
busy trafficking in the booths and stalls of our 
Vanity Fair of life, He draws near, and sadly 
cries, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul; or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
Surely in all that marks the faithful Instructor, 
in all that characterizes true wisdom in in- 
struction, great as was Solomon, the royal teacher, 
Christ was greater than he. We turn from the 
earthly king to Him who even in the moment of 
His lowest humiliation avowed Himself a King 
indeed, but not of this world. We turn from 
Solomon, arrayed in all his glory on his throne 
of state, to view with dazzled eyes Christ on 
Tabor, when transfigured with the glory He had 
with the Father before the world was. We turn 
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from the sad, shameful fall and apostacy of the 
Hebrew monarch, to remember that life of 
perfect purity, and that death of bitter pain, the 
one offering us an example for our imitation, the 
other providing atonement for our sins. Christ 
on Calvary was greater far than Solomon in all 
his glory. The very cross became a throne for 
Him, who, in His death-throes, won for sinful, 
erring man salvation. 

Greater than Solomon! Yes! for the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation is simple truth. God was 
manifested in the flesh: Immanuel was taber- 
nacled in a human form. The bountiful and 
loving Son of God came in the guise of humanity 
to bless the world, and the Incarnate One, 
godlike in His every act and word, was seen 
giving bread to the hungry, sight to the blind 
health to the diseased, wisdom to the ignorant, 
life to the dead, salvation to the lost. In all He 
did or said it is a God who speaks, and man 
should listen to the voice of love. From the 
riven sky over where Jesus of Nazareth stood, 
there came the attesting word of the Father: 
‘This is My beloved Son, hear ye Him.” 

Would that we might listen! He, this Son 
of God, offers wisdom. He offers more, even 
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pardon and peace. The wise man’s chief end 
and aim was warning. Christ’s instructions are 
not merely negative. He offers positive truth. 
He draws near to us when busied in life’s pur- 
suits, with the invitation, ‘‘ Come unto Me.” 


So coming, we shall find rest to our souls! 
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